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| « you can make all the rest out for yourself 
now, a deal shorter than I can, I dare say ! ” 
Once again, Stephen had to conquer an in- 
stinctive propensity to dislike this old woman, 

CHAPTER XXII, though her manner was as honest and simple 

Ir was falling dark when Stephen came out | as a manner possibly could be. With a gen- 
of Mr. Bounderby’s house. The shadows of | tleness that was as natural to him as he knew 
night had gathered so fast, that he did not lit to be to Rachael, he pursued the subject 
look about him when he closed the door, but | that interested her in her old age. 
plodded straight along the street. Nothing | “Well, missus,” said he, “I ha seen the 
was further from his thoughts than the lady, and she were yoong and hansom. Wi’ 
curious old woman he had encountered on his | fine dark thinkin eyes, and a still way, 

revious visit to the same house, when he! Rachael, as I ha never seen the like on.” 
Lend a step behind him that he knew, and,; “ Young and handsome. Yes!” cried the 
turning, saw her in Rachael’s company. old woman, quite delighted. “As bonny asa 

He saw Rachael first, as he had heard her} rose! And what a happy wife!” 
only. “ Aye, missus, I suppose she be,” said 

“ Ah Rachael, my dear! Missus, thou wi’| Stephen. But with a doubtful glance at 
her!” Rachael. 

“Well, and now you are surprised to be| “Suppose she be? She must be. She’s 
sure, and with reason I must say,” the old| your master’s wife,” returned the old woman. 
woman returned, “Here I am again, you| Stephen nodded assent. “Though as to 
see.” master,” said he, glancing again at Rachael, 


| 








“But how wi’ Rachael?” said Stephen, | That’s aw enden 
falling into their step, walking between them, 
and looking from the one to the other. 

“Why, I come to be with this good lass 
pretty much as I came to be with you,” said 


“not master onny more. 
twixt him and me.” 

“ Have you left his work, Stephen ?” asked 
Rachael, anxiously and quickly. 

“Why, Rachael,” he replied, “ whether I ha 


the old woman cheerfully, taking the reply | left’n his work, or whether his work ha left’n 
upon herself. “ My visiting time is later this! me, cooms t’ th’ same. His work and me are 
year than usual, for I have been rather! parted. "Tis as weel so—better, I were 
troubled with shortness of breath, and so put! thinkin when yocoom up wi’ me. It would ha 
it off till the weather was fine and warm. For | brought’n trouble upon trouble if I had stayed 
the same reason I don’t make all my journey; theer. Haply ’tis a kindness to monny that 
in one day, but divide it into two days, and'I go; haply ’tis a kindness to myseln ; any- 
get a bed to-night at the Travellers’ Coffee ' ways it mun be done. I mun turn my face 
House down by the railroad (a nice clean| fro Coketown fur th’ time, an seek a fort’n, 
house), and go back, Parliamentary, at six | dear, by beginnin fresh.” 
in the morning. Well, but what has this to} “Where will you go, Stephen?” 
do with this good lass, says you? I’m going! “I donno t’night,” said he, lifting off his 
to tell you. I have heard of Mr. Bounderby | hat, and smoothing his thin hair with the flat 
being married. I read it in the paper, where |} of his hand. “But I’m not a goin’ t’night, 
it looked grand—oh, it looked fine!” the| Rachael; nor yet t’ morrow. Tan’t easy 
old woman dwelt on it with strange enthu- | overmuch, t’ know wheer t’ turn, but a good 
siasm ; “and I want to see his wife. I have! heart will coom to me.” 
never seen her yet. Now, if you'll believe| Herein, too, the sense of even thinking un- 
me, she has’nt come out of that house since | selfishly aided him. Before he had so much 
noon to-day. So, not to give her up too!as closed Mr. Bounderby’s door, he had re- 
easily, I was waiting about, # little last bit | flected that at least his being obliged to go 
more, when I passed close to this good lass|away was good for her, as it would save 
two or three times; and her face being so} her from the chance of being brought 
friendly I spoke to her, and she spoke to me. | into question for not withdrawing from him. 
here!” said the old woman to Stephen,| Though it would cost him a hard pang to 
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leave her, and though he could think of no| “’Twere a bad job too, to lose so good a 
similar place in which his condemnation | one,” said Stephen. “ Onny children ?” 

would not pursue him, perhaps it wasalmost| Mrs. Pegler’s cup, rattling against her 


a relief to be forced away from the endu-| saucer as she held it, denoted some nervous- 
even to unknown 


rance of the last four days, 
difficulties and distresses. 

So he said, with truth, “I’m more leetsome| “Dead, Stephen,” Rachael softly hinted. 
Rachael, under ’t, than I couldn ha believed.”| “I’m sooary I ha spok’n on’t,” said 
It was not her part to make his burden! Stephen. “I ought t’ ha hadn in my mind 
heavier. She answered with her comforting | as I might touch a sore place. I—I blame 
smile, and the three walked on together. | myseln,” 

Age, especially when it strives to be self-| While he excused himself, the old lady’s 
reliant and cheerful, finds much consideration | cup rattled more and more. “I had a son,” 
among the poor. The old woman was so/she said, curiously distressed, and not by any 
decent and contented, and made so light of of the usual appearances of sorrow ; “and he 
her infirmities, though they had increased did well, wonderfully well. But he is not to 
upon her since her former interview with! be spoken of if you please. He is——” 
Stephen, that they both took an interest in Putting down her cup, she moved her hands 
her. She was too sprightly to allow of their as if she would have added, by her action, 
walking at a slow pace on her account, but she “dead!” Then, she said, aloud, “I have lost 
was very senteitel $0 be talked to, and very | him.” 
willing to talk to any extent: so, when they} Stephen had not yet got the better of his 
came to their part of the town, she was | having given the old lady pain, when his 
more brisk and vivacious than ever. jlandlady came stumbling up the narrow 

“Coom to my poor place, missus,” said stairs, and calling him to the door, whis- 
Stephen, “and tak a coop o’ tea. Rachael pered in his ear. Mrs. Pegler was by 
will coom then, and arterwards I'll see thee| no means deaf, for she caught a word as it 
safe t’ thy Travellers’ lodgin. *T may be long, | was uttered. 

Rachael, ere ever I hath’ chance o’ thy coom-| “Bounderby!” she cried, in a suppressed 
voice, starting up from the table. “Oh hide 


pany agen.” 

They complied, and the three went onto|me! Don’t let me be seen for the world. 
the house where he lodged. When they | Don’t let him come up till I have got away. 
turned into the narrow street, Stephen glanced | Pray, pray!” She trembled, and was exces- 
at his window with a dread that always /|sively agitated; getting behind Rachael, 


haunted his desolate home ; but it was open, | when Rachael tried to reassure her ; and not 


ness on her part. “No,” she said. “Not now, 
not now.” 


as he had left it, and no one was there. The! 
evil spirit of his life had flitted away again, 
months ago, and he had heard no more of her | 
since. The only evidences of her last return | 
now, were the secantier moveables in his room, | 
and the grayer hair upon his head. 

He lighted a candle, set out his little tea- 
board, got hot water from below, and brought 
in small portions of tea and sugar, a loaf, and | 
some butter, from the nearest shop. The bread | 
was new and crusty, the butter fresh, and | 
the sugar lump, of course—in fulfilment of| 
the standard testimony of the Coketown 
magnates, that these people lived like princes, 
sir. Rachael made the tea (so large a party | 
necessitated the borrowing of a cup), and| 
the visitor enjoyed it mightily. It was the 
first glimpse of sociality the host had had 
for many days. He too, with the world a 
wide heath before him, enjoyed the meal— 
again in corroboration of the magnates, as} 
exemplifying the utter want of calculation on 
the part of these people, sir. 

“J ha never thowt yet, missus,” said 
Stephen, “o’ askin thy name.” 

The old lady announced herself as “ Mrs, 
Pegler.” 

“ A widder, I think ?” said Stephen. 

“Oh, many long years!” Mrs. Pegler’s 
husband (one of the best on mane? was 
already dead, by Mrs. Pegler’s calculation, 
when Stephen was born. 


seeming to know what she was about. 

“But hearken, missus, hearken ;” said 
Stephen, astonished, “’Tisnt Mr. Bounderby ; 
tis his wife. Yor not fearfo’ o’ her. Yo was 
hey-go-mad about her, but an hour sin.” 

“But are you sure it’s the lady and not 
the gentleman ?” she asked, still trembling. 

“Certain sure !” 

“Well then, pray don’t speak to me, nor 
yet take any notice of me,” said the old 
woman. “Let me be quite to myself in this 
corner.” 

Stephen nodded; looking to Rachael for an 
explanation, which she was quite unable to 
give him; took the candle, went down stairs, 
and in a few moments returned, lighting 
Louisa into the room. She was icllowed by 
the whelp. 

Rachael had risen, and stood apart with 
her shawl and bonnet in her hand, when 
Stephen, himself profoundly astonished by 
this visit, put the candle on the table. Then 
he too stood, with his doubled hand upon 
the table near it, waiting to be addressed. 

For the first time in her life, Louisa had 
come into one of the dwellings of the Coke- 
town Hands ; for the first time in her life, 
she was face to face with anything 
like individuality in connexion with them. 
She knew of their existence by hundreds 
and by thousands. She knew what results in 
work agiven number of them would produce, 
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in a given space of time. She knew them| whatever, for an honest workman between 
in crowds passing to and from their nests, | them ?” 
like ants or beetles, But she knew from her| Rachael shook her head in silence. 
reading infinitely more of the ways of toiling} “He fell into suspicion,” said Louisa, “with 
insects, than of these toiling men and women. | his fellow-weavers, because he had made a 
Something to be worked so much and paid | promise not to be one of them. I think it 
so much, and there ended ; something to be| must have been to you that he made that 
infallibly settled by laws of supply and de-| promise. Might 1 ask you why he made 
mand; something that blundered against it?” 
those laws, and floundered into difficulty;} Rachael burst into tears. “I didn’t seek it 
something that was a little pinched when/of him, poor lad, I prayed him to avoid 
wheat was dear, and over-ate itself when | trouble for his own good, little thinking he’d 
wheat was cheap; something that increased|come to it through me, But I know he’d 
at such a rate of percentage, and yielded such | die a hundred deaths, ere ever he’d break his 
another percentage of crime, and such|word. I know that of him well.” 
another percentage of pauperism ; something} Stephen had remained quietly attentive, in 
wholesale, of which vast fortunes were made ;/| his usual thoughtful attitude, with his hand 
something that occasionally rose like a sea,and | at his chin. He now spoke in a voice rather 
did some harm and waste (chiefly to itself), | less steady than usual, 
and fell again ; this she knew the Coketown| “No one, excepting myseln, can ever know 
Hands to be. But, she had scarcely thought | what honor, an what love, an respect, I bear 
more of separating them into units, than of|to Rachael, or wi’ what cause, When I 
separating the sea itself into its component | passed that promess, I towd her true, she 
drops. were th’ Angel o’ my life. ’*Twere a solemn 
She stood for some moments looking round | promess. *Tis gone fro me, fur ever.” 
the room. From the few chairs, the few| Louisa turned her head to him, and bent it 
books, the common prints, and the bed, she| with a deference that was new in her. She 
glanced to the two women, and to Stephen. | looked from him to Rachael, and her features 
“T have come to speak to you, in conse-|softened. “What will youdo?” she asked 
quence of what —_— just now. I should a And her voice had softened too. 





like to be serviceable to you, if you willlet me.| “ Weel, maam,” said Stephen, making the 
Is this your wife ?” best of it, with a smile ; “when I ha finished 
Rachael raised her eyes, and they sufficiently | off, I mun quit this part, an try another. 
answered no, and dropped again. Fortnet or misfortnet, a man can but try; 
“T remember,” said Louisa, reddening at|there’s nowt to be done wi’out tryin’—cept 
her mistake ; “1 recollect, now, to have heard | laying doon an dying.” 
your domestic misfortunes spoken of, though| “How will you travel ?” 
{ was not attending to the particulars at the; “Afoot, my kind ledy, afoot.” 
time. It was not my meaning to ask a ques-| Louisa colored, and a purse appeared in 
tion that would give pain to any one here. If; her hand. The rustling of a bank-note was 
I should ask any other question that may | audible, as she unfolded one and laid it on the 
happen to have that result, give me credit, if | table. 
you please, for being in ignorance how to} “Rachael, will you tell him—for you know 
speak to you as I ought.” how, without offence—that this is freely his, 
As Stephen had but a little while ago in- | to help him on his way? Will you entreat 
stinctively addressed himself to her, so she| him to take it ?” 
now instinctively addressed herself to Rachael.| “I canna’ do that, young lady,” she 
Her manner was short and abrupt, yet falter-| answered, turning her head aside; “ bless 
ing and timid, you for thinking o’ the poor lad wi’ such 
“ He has told you what has passed between | tenderness, But ’tis for him to know his 
himself and my husband? You would be| heart, and what is right according to it. 
his first resource, I think.” Louisa looked, in part incredulous, in part 
“T have heard the end of it, young lady,” | frightened, in part overcome with quick 
said Rachael. sympathy, when this man of so much self- 
“Did I understand, that, being rejected by | command who had been so plain and steady 
one employer, he would probably be rejected | through the late interview, lost his com- 
by all? I thought he said as much ?” posure in a moment, and now stood with his 
“The chances are very small, young lady—| hand before his face. She stretched out 
next to nothing—for a man who gets a bad|hers, as if she would have touched him ; 
name among them.” then checked herself, and remained still. 
“What shall I understand that you mean| “Not e’en Rachael,” said Stephen, when 
by a bad name ?” he stood again with his face uncovered, 
“The name of being troublesome.” “could mak sitch a kind offerin, by onny 
“Then, by the prejudices of his own class,| words, kinder. T’ show that I'm not a 
and by the prejudices of the other, he is sacri-| man wi’out reason and gratitude, I'll tak 
ficed alike? Are the two so deeply sepa-|two pound. I'll borrow’t for t’ pay’t back. 
rated in this town, that there is no place! "Twill be the sweetest work as ever I ha 
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done, that puts it in my power t’ acknow- 
ledge once more my lastin thankfulness for 
this present action.” 

She was fain to take up the note again, 
and to substitute the much smaller sum 
he had named. He was neither courtly, 
nor handsome, nor picturesque, in any 
respect ; and yet his manner of accepting 
it, and of expressing his thanks without 
more words, had a grace in it that Lord 
Chesterfield could not have taught his son 
in a century. 

Tom had sat upon the bed, swinging one 
leg and sucking his walking-stick with suf- 
ficient unconcern, until the visit had attained 
this stage. Seeing his sister ready to depart, 
he got up, rather hurriedly, and put in a word. 

“Just wait a moment, Loo! Before we 
go, I should like to speak to him a moment. 
Something comes into my head. If you'll 
step out on the stairs, Blackpool, I'll mention 
it. Never mind a light, man!” Tom was 
remarkably impatient of his moving towards 
the cupboard, to get one. “ It don’t want a 
light.” 

Stephen followed him out, and Tom closed 
the room door, and held the lock in his 
hand. 

“TI say!” he whispered. “I think I can do 
you a good turn. Don’t ask me what it is, 
because it may not come to anything. But 
there’s no harm in my trying.” 

His breath fell like a flame of fire on 
Stephen’s ear; it was so hot. 

“That was our light porter at the Bank,” 
said Tom, “who brought you the message to- 
night. I call him our light porter, because 
I belong to the Bank too.” 

Stephen thought “What a hurry he is in!” 
He spoke so confusedly. 

“Well!” said Tom. “Now look here! 
When are you off?” 

“T’day’s Monday,” replied Stephen, con- 
sidering. “Why, sir, Friday or Saturday, 
nigh *bout.” 

“Friday or Saturday,” said Tom. “Now, 
look here! Iam not sure that I can do 
you the good turn I want to do you—that’s 
my sister, you know, in your room—but I 
may be able to, and if I should not be 
able to, there’s no harm done. So [I tell 
you what. You'll know our light porter 
again ?” 

“ Yes sure,” said Stephen. 

“Very well,” returned Tom. “When 
you leave work of a night, between this 
and your going away, just hang about the 
Bank an hour or so, will you? Don’t take 
on, as if you meant anything, if he should 
see you hanging about there; because I 
shan’t put him up to speak to you, unless 
I find I can do you the service I want to 
do you. In that case he'll have a note or 
amessage for you, but not else. Now look 
here! You are sure you understand.” 

He had wormed a finger, in the dark- 
ness, through a button-hole of Stephen’s 
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coat, and was screwing that corner of the 
garment tight up, round and round, in 
an extraordinary manner, 

“T understan, sir,” said Stephen. 

“Now look here!” repeated Tom. “Be 
sure you don’t make any mistake then, and 
don’t forget. I shall tell my sister as we 
go home, what I have in view, and she'll 
approve, I know. Now look here! You're 
all right, are you? You understand all 
about it? Very well then. Come along, 
Loo!” 

He pushed the door open as he called 
to her, but did not return into the room, 
or wait to be lighted down the narrow stuirs, 
He was at the bottom when she began to 
descend, and was in the street before she 
could take his arm. 

Mrs. Pegler remained.in her corner until 
the brother and sister were gone, and until 
Stephen came back with the candle in his 
hand, She was in a state of inexpressible 
admiration of Mrs, Bounderby, and, like an 
unaccountable old woman, wept, “because 
she was such a pretty dear.” Yet Mrs. 
Pegler was so flurried lest the object of 
her admiration should return by any chance, 
or anybody else should come, that her 
cheerfulness was ended for that night. It 
was late too, to people who rose early and 
worked hard; therefore the party broke 
up; and Stephen and Rachael escorted their 
mysterious acquaintance to the door of the 
Travellers’ Coffee House, where they parted 
from her. 

They walked back together to the corner 
of the street where Rachael lived, and as 
they drew nearer and nearer to it, silence 
crept upon them. When they came to the 
dark corner where their unfrequent meet- 
ings always ended, they stopped, still silent, 
as if both were afraid to speak, 

“T shall strive t’see thee agen, Rachael, 
afore I go, but if not——” 

“Thou wilt not, Stephen, I know. Tis 
better that we make up our minds to be 
open wi’ one another.” 

“Thou’rt awlus right. °Tis bolder and 
better. I ha been thinkin then, Rachael, 
that as ’tis buta day or two that remains, 
*twere better for thee, my dear, not t’ be 
seen wi’ me, "I might bring thee into 
trouble, fur no good.” 

“Tis not for that, Stephen, that I mind. 
But thou know’st our old agreement. ’Tis 
for that.” 

“ Well, well,” said he. 
ways.” 

“'Thou’lt write to me, and tell me all that 
happens, Stephen ?” 

“Yes. What can I say now, but Heaven 
be wi’ thee, Heaven bless thee, Heaven 
thank thee and reward thee!” 

“May it bless thee, Stephen, too, in all 
thy wanderings, and send thee peace and 
rest at last !” 

“I towd thee, my dear,” said Stephen 


“°Tis better, onny- 
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Blackfoot—* that night—that I would never 
see or think o’ onnything that angered me, 
but thou, so much better than me, should’st 
be beside it. Thou’rt beside it now. Thou 
mak’st me see it wi’ a better eye. Bless 
thee. Goodnight. Good bye!” 

It was but a hurried parting in the com- 
mon street, yet it was a sacred remem- 
brance to these two common people. Utili- 
tarian economists, skeletons of schoolmasters, 
Commissioners of Fact, genteel and used-up 
infidels, gabblers of many little dog’s-eared 
creeds, the poor you will have always with 
you, Cultivate in them, while there is yet time, 
the utmost graces of the fancies and affec- 
tions, to adorn their lives so much in need 
of ornament; or, in the moment of your 
triumph, when romance is utterly driven 
out of their souls, and they and a bare exist- 
tence stand face to face, Reality will take a 
wolfish turn, and make an end of you! 

Stephen worked the next day, and the 
next, uncheered by a word from any one, 
and shunned in all his comings and goings as 
before. At the end of the second day, he 
saw land ; at the end of the third, his loom 
stood empty. 

He had overstayed his hour in the street 
outside the Bank, on each of the two first 
evenings ; and nothing had happened there, 
good or bad. That he might not be remiss 
in his part of the engagement, he resoived to 
— full two hours, on this third and last 
night. 

There was the lady who had once kept 
Mr, Bounderby’s house, sitting at the first 
floor window as he had seen her before ; and 
there was the light porter, sometimes talking 
with her there, and sometimes looking over 
the blind below which had Banx upon it, and 
sometimes coming to the door and standing on 
the steps fora breath of air. When he first 
came out, Stephen thought he might be look- 
ing for him, and passed near; but the light 
porter only cast his winking eyes upon him 
slightly, and said nothing. 

‘L'wo hours were a long stretch of lounging 
about, after a long day’s labor. Stephen sat 
upon the step of a door, leaned against a wall 
under an archway, strolled up and down, lis- 
tened for the church ded, stopped and 
watched children playing in the street. Some 
purpose or other is so natural to every one, 
that a mere loiterer always looks and feels 
remarkable. When the first hour was out, 
Stephen even began to have an uncomfort- 
able sensation upon him of being for the 
time a disreputable character. 

Then came the lamplighter, and two length- 
ening lines of light all down the long perspec- 
tive of the street, until they were blended 
and Jost in the distance. Mrs. Sparsit closed 
the first floor window, drew down the blind, 
and went up stairs. Presently, a light went 
up stairs after her, passing first the fanlight 


corner of the second floor blind was dis- 
turbed, as if Mrs. Sparsit’s eye were 
there; also the other corner, as if the 
light porter’s eye were on that side. Still, 
no communication was made to Stephen. 
Much relieved when the two hours were 
at last accomplished, he went away at a 
quick pace, as a recompense for so much 
loitering. 

He had only to take leave of his landlady, 
and lie down on his temporary bed upon the 
floor ; for his bundle was made up for to-mor- 
row, and all was arranged for his departure. 
He meant to be clear of the town very early : 
before the Hands were in the streets. 

It was barely daybreak, when with a part- 
ing look round his room, mournfully wonder- 
ing whether he should eversee it again, he went 
out. The town was as entirely deserted as 
if the inhabitants had abandoned it, rather 
than hold communication with him. Every- 
thing looked wan at that hour. Even the 
coming sun made but a pale waste in the 
sky, like a sad sea. 

By the place where Rachael lived, though 
it was not in his way; by the red brick 
streets; by the great silent factories, not 
trembling yet; by the railway, where the 
danger-lights were waning in the strength- 
ening day; by the railway’s crazy neigh- 
bourhood, half pulled down and _ half 
built up; by scattered red brick villas, where 
the besmoked evergreens were sprinkled with 
a dirty powder, like untidy snuff-takers ; 
by coal-dust paths and many varieties of 
ugliness ; Stephen got to the top of the hill, 
and looked back. 

Day was shining radiantly upon the town 
then, and the bells were going for the morn- 
ing work. Domestic fires were not yet 
lighted, and the high chimneys had the sky 
to themselves. Puffing out their poisonous 
volumes, they would not be long in hiding it ; 
but, for half an hour, some of the many win- 
dows were golden, which showed the Coke- 
town people a sun eternally in eclipse, through 
a medium of smoked glass. 

So strange to turn from the chimneys to 
the birds. So strange to have the road-dust on 
his feet instead of the coal-grit. So strange to 
have lived to his time of life, and yet to be 
beginning like a boy this summer morning! 
With these musings in his mind, and his 
bundle under his arm, Stephen took his atten- 
tive face along the high road. And the trees 
arched over him, whispering that he left a 
true and loving heart behind. 


MAN AS A MONSTER. 


Srrance things might be written in a 
chapter upon Supernatural Zoology, being 
an authentic description and history of 
dragons, unicorns, basilisks, and other curi- 
osities that once belonged, as properly as 


windows, on its way up. By and by, one! histories of plants, dating three centuries ago 
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of the door, and afterwards the two staircase | owls or lions, to a history of animals. From 
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there is also a supernatural botany to be ex- 
tracted, and as for the mineralogy of our 
forefathers that was supernatural almost from 
the beginning to the end. Into these gardens 
of superstition I hope I may, some day, be 
allowed to pass for a few minutes, but not 
et ; since, above all things, it is important to 
systematic. There have already been dis- 
cussed in this journal the spirits of the ele- 
ments and the chief races of the proper goblin 
world, as they entered into the daily house- 
hold thoughts of our forefathers, and were 
household words to them. Nothing has 
been yet said of the supernatural varieties of 
man himself as a dwarf, giant, or hero; as 
host, as subterranean watcher, wehrwolf, 
mia, and so forth. Man before beast. 

And spirit before flesh ; let us begin there- 
fore with man as ghost. Ghosts assume 
many forms, of which Lavater writing in 
the year fifteen hundred and eighty, thus 
specified a few. They appear sometimes 
in the shape of four-footed animals, as 
of dogs, swine, horses, stags, cats, hares, &c. 
Sometimes they take the shape of birds 
and creeping things, as of the raven, owl, 
snake, dragon. Now and then they appear in 
lovely guise, at other times they are disgust- 
ing. One may be on horseback, another on 
foot, and another, it is said, creeping on all 
fours. On one occasion fiery men are seen, 


and on another bleeding men, or men ripped 
up, whose bowels hang before them. At times 


only a shadow is seen, at times only a hand, 
at times only a particular instrument, as a 
dagger cr a sword that is being carried by 
the spectre. Often a wisp of burning straw 
is observed, or a hoarse voice is heard. It 
may occur that one is only conscious of an 
unseen wanderer who moves in certain cham- 
bers, turns the leaves of a book, chinks 
money, sounds an instrument, or raps upon 
the walls. A strange noise may be heard as of 
the discharge of great guns at a distance. 
It will also occur to a man that a spectre 
grasps him by the arm or by the hair, and in 
that way becomes his companion for many 
miles upon a journey. 

Out of so many possibilities who could not 
pick authority for the belief that he had seen 
or felt a ghost? An ill-favoured stranger in 
the street, a stray dog, a nervous twitching 
in the arm or tickling at the roots ot the hair, 
might be enough to justify such an opinion, 
and all the terrors that it brought. They 
were substantial terrors, for it was accounted 
dangerous to see a ghost. “Often it happens,” 
Lavater writes, “that they who have seen 
spectres or heard them, or have felt their 
breath, get a swelling of the mouth and of the 
whole face, or may even lose their reason, as 
experience has proved.” 

I think that if men had been as clever at 
statistics three hundred years ago as they are 
now, and if the truth could have been set 


down, we should be amazed at the contents of | 


a sixteenth century blue-book on the subject 
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ot insanity. It is proved that, in our own day, 
the mere folly of belief in one relic of old 
ignorance, spirit-rapping, has supplied many 
inmates to the mad-houses. But when men’s 
jminds were firmly possessed by a crowd 
of the most tormenting sort of superstitions, 
|taking a hundred forms and entering into a 
|hundred daily incidents of life ; when minds 
too, were weaker, because bodies were less 
wholesomely provided for ; when half the life 
of every common-place man or woman was 
sheer nightmare ; how many thousands must 
have been made as “experience proved men 
often became who had seen ghosts!” The 
annals of superstition include much that 
should properly be only the annals ot a mad- 
house, Sean, and especially women—more par- 
ticularly those belonging to the lower classes 
—were formerly to be found in almost every 
town and village, who deserved to be pitied 
|and nursed, but whose lunatic ravings, on the 
topics that turned their brains, were accepted 
as so much horrible truth, stored up in 
evidence of error, and brought death or ruin 
on their utterers. Thus Fincel, in his second 
book of Marvels, tells of a poor fellow at Bes- 
san who believed himself a wolf—a wehrwolf 
—and scampered about the fields, He was 
caught with difficulty, and earnestly protested 
to his captors that he really was a wolf, but 
that he had his skin on with the hairy 
‘side turned inwards. “Therefore, some 
merciless men, who, in good sooth, were 
devouring wolves, cut his skin through with a 
sword, and hewed off his arms to ascertain the 
truth. The man being proved innocent they 
| gave him over to the surgeons, but he died in 
‘a few days.” 

| It is in this sense that we must read 
the strange stories told, and strange confes- 
sions made, not only by torture, but volun- 
|tarily by people who had all to lose except 
their wits. More than half the witch prose- 
eutions of our forefathers were instituted 
|against lunatics ; the superstitions of the age 
fastened upon the hallucinations of these poor 
afflicted people ; the borders of the kingdom 
of terror were enlarged by them. This pro- 
duction of lunacy by superstition, and this reac- 
tion of lunacy upon the superstition that pro- 
duced it, should be always remembered in con- 
nection with the whole study of either subject. 
The importance of a history of insanity, in 
connection with the social history of Europe 
up to the end of the sixteenth century, 
does not seem yet to have been thoroughly 
felt. 

There was a peculiarity about the move- 
ment ofa ghost, usually pointed out by learned 
authors. Thus Camerarius writes, upon the 
testimony of experienced persons, that “the 
more fixedly a spectre is regarded the more 
horrible it becomes ; but, above all things, it 
is to be known by its eyes and by its gait. 
For it does not walk in the natural way by 








alternately lifting of the feet, but as a = 
blown by a light wind over the water, or wit. 
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a sliding movement, as if slipping over polished 
ive.” 

“ Ghosts fly on clouds and ride on winds,” 
said Connal’s voice of wisdom. 

Of course the theory of them was duly 
reasoned out by scholars. Plato taught 
that the souls of good men were raised 
heavenward by their virtues, but that those 
of wicked men were miserably weighed down 
and bound to earth by the burden of their 
sins. Here, however, our concern is not with 
Plato, but with Europe, as it was three cen- 
tiries ago. The prevalent opinions among 
philosophers concerning ghosts were those 
taught by Paracelsus and Cardan. Para- 
celsus followed Servius, Honoratus, and Sa- 
binus, in dividing man into three parts: 
soul, shadow, and body. ‘The shadow he 
called the astral spirit. “At the death of a 
man,” he said, “the soul goes to heaven, the 
body to earth, but the astral spirit, which is 
kindred to the firmament, and consists of the 
two superior elements, namely, air and fire, 
returns also to its own grave, namely, to the 
air. In this it decays, but slowly. It takes 
more time in decomposition than the body, 
because its elements are purer than the 
body’s. Moreover, all astral spirits do not 
take equal time in rotting; the purer 
sort are more enduring than the rest, and lie 
in the air much longer before they can be 
decomposed.” These astral spirits are the 
spectres. 

Cardan’s theory brings us to our own day 
—to Bacon, Reichenbach, and Odzle. 
Spectres, he says, are emanations from the 
dead, which, being condensed, terrify men 
with the image of the body out of which 
they come. 

But they were regarded commonly as 
astral spirits when they were not evestra ; 
an evestrum being a demou raised by the 
black arts in shape of a dead man ; as it was 
held to be an evestrum that the witch of 
Endor raised. 

Concerning astral spirits, it was taught by 
Paracelsus and by others that they are so 
delicate of texture as to suffer pain when 
exposed to a blaze of light. Therefore 
spectres are to be met with in caverns and 
dark places, and appear abroad only in the 
night-time. It is of course also for that reason, 
as the philosophers supposed, that they retire 
at cockcrow, warned to escape the first stroke 
of the morning sun. 

Spectres were transparent. 


To quote 
Macpherson again: “The ghost of Congal 


came from the cave of his hill. The stars 
dim-twinkled through his form.” Dante’s 
idea of a ghost is thoroughly brought out by 
his incidents, that contrast the body of him- 
self and Virgil’s spirit moving among shades. 
A ghost, according to Dante, casts no 
shadow, moves nothing that it touches, or 
against which it strikes, and—does not 
breathe. 

In the old abbey chronicles kept by the 
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monks, ghosts were registered as quietly as 
any other incidents of life. We find such 
entries as these, for example, in the annals of 
the monks of Corbei: “ At the feast of St. 
John the Baptist, a Will-o’-the-wisp misled 
Brother Sebastian, who had preached in an 
adjacent village, and was coming back to 
Corbei in the twilight. On the succeeding 
day he died of his terror.” “In the oratory 
on the Solling, huntsmen have seen lights, 
and heard beautiful voices singing. Upon 
their shouting, all was dark and _ silent.” 
“Brother Becelin, librarian, going into the 
library at noon, on the twenty-third of Sep- 
tember, saw a man in our dress, who sat at 
a table and turned over the leaves of the 
Psalms of David. He shuddered ; but the 
other, looking round, bade him be of good 
cheer. He exactly resembled our Ansgarius 
as he appears in his picture hung up in the 
convent.” “Spectres have abounded nightly 
in the kitchen and orchard, but by prayers 
they have been expelled.” “Christian 
Cramur and Christopher von Swichelt having 
denied that there are ghosts, were cruelly 
tormented by them, though nobody else in 
this room has either seen or heard one.” 

To wind up, with an illustration of its cha- 
racter and tendency, this mention of the good 
old positive belief in ghosts, I quote a pas- 
sage from the published records of a little 
continental tour. “In the year fifteen hun- 
dred and sixteen, a wonderful but true thing 
happened in St, Laurence’s church and 
churchyard. When a pious aged matron 
went early one morning before dawn, accord- 
ing to her custom, to the Angel’s Mass, 
thinking that it was the right hour, she 
comes at midnight to the town door, and 
finds it open; so she goes into the church, 
and sees an old priest, whom she does not 
know, celebrating mass before the altar. 
Many people, most of them strange to her, 
sit here and there upon the benches on each 
side ; some of them are without heads, and 
there are some who have been not long dead, 
and whom she knew when they were living. 

“The woman sits down with great awe and 
terror on one of the benches, and as she sees 
none but dead people known and unknown, 
supposes that these are souls of the dead, and 
does not know whether she shall leave the 
church or stay in it, because she has arrived 
too soon, and her hair stands on end. Then 
comes a woman to her out of the crowd, who 
in life had been a cousin of hers, and was 
dead about three weeks, certainly one of 
God’s good angels, and pulls her by her 
cloak, that is made (as usual among us) of 
skins, wishes her good morning, and says, 
‘ Why, my dear cousin, Heaven preserve us, 
how do you come here? I beg you, for 
mercy’s sake, and by the mother of mercy, to 
take care when the priest begins to come 
round or consecrate, and mind then that you 
run as fast as you can without once looking 
about, or it will be the death of you.’ 
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“ Thereupon, as soon as the priest began to| 
move, she ran with all her might out of the 
church, and heard behind her a mighty 
tumbling and rattling, as if all the church 
were falling in, and all the ghosts followed 
her out of the church, and caught her in the 
churchyard by the cloak, and dragged it off 
- her neck ; but she then, leaving that behind 
her, got free and outran them. 

“Then when she came back to the town 
gate, she found it still closed, for it was but | 
one hour after midnight, was obliged there- 
fore to rest three hours in a house outside 
before the door was opened, from which it 
may be observed that no good spirit could 
have helped her through the door when she 
went out, and that the pigs which she had| 
seen and heard at the gate (as if it were the 
usual time for driving out the herds) must 
have been so many devils. Nevertheless, as 
she was a brave woman, and had so far 
escaped unhurt, she did not take the matter 
much to heart, but went home and suffered 
no harm, beyond being confined to bed for 
two days by the fright. But on the same 
morning after this had befallen her, when she 
sent somebody out to the churchyard to look 
about and see whether her cloak was lying 
there and was to be recovered, the same was | 
then found torn to small pieces in such man- | 
ner that upon every grave there lay one little | 
shred of it, at which the townspeople who) 


flocked out in crowds to the churchyard 
marvelled greatly.” 

Another superstition connected with man 
after death, the bleeding of a murdered 


person in the presence of his murderer, I| 
should beglad, if there were space, to illustrate 
by quoting from a legal protocol, setting forth | 
the result of an inquiry into a case of murder 
instituted in accordance with this supersti- 
tion. The wound was declared not only to 
have bled when the assassins three times 
repeating the prescribed oath, touched the 
corpse with two fingers, on the mouth, the | 
wound itself, and the body; but the corpse | 
indicated also the gradations of guilt in per- 
sons accessory to the deed. Before one man 
who was simply present at and acquiescent 
in the murder, red foam issued from the 
mouth. In the presence of another who took 
part in the fatal quarrel, but was not the 
striker of the fatal blow, there was the foam, 
and also a slight flow of blood out of the 
wound. At the touch of the murderer himself 
blood flowed rapidly over the sides, and the 
lips of the wound throbbed, as if the heart— 
it was a wound over the heart—were beating 
under them. A murdered man, it was thought, 
even if buried, bleeds when his murderer 
walks by. 

Many strange things were believed, too, 
of the bodies of suicides. Such a body, 
for example, was light as a feather when 
being dragged up hill, but down-hill as 
much asa team could move. There existed 
at the same time strong belief in the life of 
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men, not as spectres, but as supernatural 
objects of a peculiar kind. The Wandering 
Jew, who is to us only the subject of a legend, 
was to our forefathers a person. Matthew 
Paris tells of an Armenian archbishop who 
had often entertained him at his table. Then 
there was Pontius Pilate, who, having com- 
mitted suicide was thrown into the ‘Tiber, 
where the evil spirits made such work with 
his body, that they caused, now floods in the 
river, now thunder, lightning and hail in the 
air. The body was for that reason taken out 
of the Tiber, and cast into the Rhone, near 
Vienna. The people of Vienna, unable to 
endure the whirlwinds and the tumult of 


|demons that attended upon the body as it 


floated on their stream (it would not sink), 
carried it away into the neighbouring Alps, 
where they plunged it down a deep well. 
Near Lucerne, there is a mountain that 
had been called, because of the cloud-cap 
always about its head, the Capped Mountain, 
which is, in Latin, Mons Pileatus. Super- 
stition fastened upon this name, and declared 
that on Mount Pilate, Pontius Pilate appears 
once a year, in judge’s robes, and that they 
who see him, die before the year is out. 
There, too, they say, is a pond; upon the 
surface of which youraise a storm by dropping 
a stone. Luther tells of it, and of another such 
pond on the Polsterberg. “They are places,” 
he adds, “in which devils lie imprisoned.” 
Another person who was supposed to 
remain on earth, and to be sometimes visible, 
was our own hero, King Arthur. Arthur 
married in his old age a third wife, daughter 
of a British prince: and, travelling on hero’s 
business across the seas, left his young wife 
behind him, to be stolen from him with the 
kingdom, by his nephew Modred. Arthur 
came back, and killed Modred in battle, but 
was himself dangerously wounded, and dis- 
appeared. The fairy Morgana, who loved 
him, took him away to her own island of 
Avalon, and almost healed him there, but 
not quite; once every year his wounds 
broke out, as he himself related to a young 
man who met him in the wilderness about 
Mount Etna. Gervasius Tiberiensis tells 
how the meeting happened. The young 
man was groom to the Bishop of Catania, 
and was brushing his palfrey one day, when 
the horse escaped, and alloped up into the 
mountain. The groom hunted for him in 
vain among the precipices until after it had 
grown dark. What next? <A narrow path 
led suddenly to a wide and lovely plain, on 
which he saw the palace of King Arthur, and 
the king in it, sitting beneath a royal canopy. 
The king asked what brought the young man 
to his presence, and, being told of the mishap, 
caused the bishop’s palfrey to be brought 
and handed over to him. He then obliged 
the young man with some account of himself, 
and “even,” Gervasius goes on to say, “sent 
resents to that bishop, which have been seen 
y many, and marvelled at by some.” But 
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in the woods of Great and Little Britain, 
such things seem often to have occurred, for 
foresters relate, that on different days, at 


noon, at nightfall, or in full moonlight, they | 


have often seen a concourse of hunting 
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be accomplished in the year fifteen hundred 
and fifty. 

By that time a new legend had arisen, to 
account for the Emperor Frederick’s con- 
tinued life. He had been a learned man: 


knights and hounds, who blew their horns,;master of five languages, Greek, Latin, 
and answered to inquiry, that they belonged to | Turkish, German, and Slavonian. Being cap- 
the chamber and train of King Arthur. His! tured by the Turks, and held a prisoner for 
reappearance in the world was expected for|many years, all ransom refused, the grand 
centuries, and even in the middle of the| Turk at last offered him his liberty on one 
sixteenth century, that expectation had not | condition. 
ceased. Looking for King Arthur had, how-| He, the Turk, had in his gardens many 
ever, before that time grown from a common | fierce beasts whom no man, for hundreds of 
truth into a mocking proverb. years, had approached or dared approach. 
Arthur had the proportions of a giant.| These beasts had in the midst of them four 
With his sword Coleburn, he slew four | priceless jewels, with which they could be 
hundred and sixty enemies in a single battle. | seen from the palace-windows that overlooked 
William of Malmesbury states that in the|the gardens, playing every day at noon. If 
reign of Henry the Second, his mighty bones | the Roman Emperor would fetch those stones 
were found under the high altar of Glaston- | for the Turk, he should go free. “ And what 
bury abbey. The fact that he was lying by, | virtue or power resides in them?” Frederick 








under the shadow of Mount Etna, at Avalon, 
in the English forests, or elsewhere, until the 
time should come when he would again 
fight for his country, was not thought to be 
incompatible with this discovery. 

Another famous bider of his time is the 
Emperor Frederick. This is Frederick the 
Second, the last Suabian emperor, who died 
in Apulia, in the year. twelve hundred and 
fifty. Dying far from his court, the people 


believed that the account of his death was a 


report spread by himself, to the end that he 
might live in seclusion. Men here and there 
came forward to assert that they had seen 
him. Five pretenders in succession took his 
name, of whom one was burnt by the people 
at Cologne, and one was put to death by the 
Emperor Rudolf of Hapsburg. Still the 
multitude believed that he was alive. He 
had withdrawn, it was said, to a remote part 
of the world, to escape a danger threatened 
him by his astrologers ; but he would come 
again. After a time it was settled that he 
kept watch in the castle of Kiffhausen. 
When this seemed too improbable or 
impossible, he was provided with a home 
in the heart of the Kiffhausen moun- 
tain. There, it was believed, he waited 


asked: stones being then valued more for 
supposed virtues than for beauty. “The first,” 
said the Turk, “has the power of invisibility, 
its holder cannot be seen ; the second confers 
impassibility, its holder cannot be hurt ; the 
third agility, its holder cannot be over- 
jtaken; the fourth immortality, its holder 
cannot die.” 

The emperor knew very well that if he had 
the first stone it would enable him to get the 
rest, and agreed to undertake the adventure 
on condition that he should be supplied with 
/some loose clothes or articles of clothing, and 
|that an underground passage should be dug 
leading to the spot frequented by the animals, 
in order that he might break his way up to 
them and come upon them suddenly. These 
things being arranged, the emperor jumped 
\nimbly out of his hole among the beasts at 
noon, when they were playing with the 
jewels. Hurriedly snatching up one stone he 
threw the cloth down instantly behind him, 
and sprang back into the mine from which he 
had issued. The beasts tore the cloth to 
tatters. Then, the emperor coming again out- 
side the garden and among the people, found 
that no man noticed him, and soon became 
aware that he had brought with him the stone 








for the time when he should come for-| invisibility. 

ward to save his country. This belief is} After that, he went without any fear to 
now the basis of a multitude of pleasant | fetch the other stones. The Turk, indeed, saw 
legends, and one at least of these Kiff hausen | from his window terrible commotions among 
legends is familiar to all readers of|the beasts—he saw the jewels go, but neither 
English as forming the substance of the tale | Turk, nor beast, nor Christian, saw any more 
of Rip Van Winkle. In the old times,|of Frederick. After this adventure Frederick 
and particularly in the sixteenth century | retired from human ken to the mountains, in 
(when the idea revived) the belief in the | which, said the legend, he now bides his time 
existence of this subterranean court was very | for reappearing to the rescue of his kingdom, 
real. When Charles the Fifth was struggling | swift, impassible, immortal, and (as long as it 
with the enemies of Christianity, Frederick | shall please him so to remain), invisible. 

was especially expected to come forward;| Of the exact manner of his life in the Kiff- 
he was to assist in securing for Charles the|hausen mountains there were two or three 
mastery of Constantinople and Jerusalem, to | accounts; one tallies exactly with the account 
destroy the Mahometan faith, and slay the|of the solemn men visited by Rip Van 
Turk on the soil of Cologne. Even the year| Winkle; but that which had most accep- 
of these events was prophesied ; they were tol!tance among the people of the district 
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represented him as sitting with his eom- 
panions before a stone table, asleep, and with 
his head resting in the hollow of his hand. 
His beard, people said, has grown through 
the table and now reaches to his feet. He nods 
perenne with his head, and blinks with 

is eyes, for he is one who is not sound asleep, 
but is about soon to awake. 

Legends borrowed from this story of the 
Emperor Frederick, of later date, and never 
like their great original, extensively and 
seriously credited, have been created on be- 
half of Charlemagne at Nuremberg, and of 
Frederick the Fourth at Salzburg. A more 
genuine superstition of the same kind is that 
af the Three Tells. 

William Tell, multiplied by three, has 
been waiting ever since his death in a 
cavern, near the Lake of Uri, ready to come 
forward in the day of his country’s greatest 
need. A young shepherd, lost among the 
mountains, found the sleepers in their cavern. 
The eldest, the real Tell, stood up and asked, 
“What time is it in the world?” The boy, 
frightened out of his wits, replied, “ High 
noon.” “It is not yet time for us to come,” 
said Tell, and fell] asleep again. The boy’s 
father afterwards went out to wake the Tells 
whenever he heard that the country was in 
danger, but neither father nor son ever found 
the cave. 

Of dwarfs, giants, and heroes, we all know 
tales enough. I shall set down only the 
theory explaining their existence. 

Dwarfs weremade when the earth wasill-cul- 
tivated and sparely peopled, because the moun- 
tains were full ofsilver, gold, and precious things 
—stones that gave strength, invisibility, and 
other virtues. Now, the dwarfs went among 
these, and had a special power of understand- 
ing them. They made fine hollow moun- 
tains, and had riches given them by Heaven. 
When men began to speculate upon old 
legends and call them myths, dwarfs were 
said to be the symbols of the busy working 
classes, whom it should be the care of every 
brave knight to protect. 

Giants were created to destroy wild beasts 
and dragons, and so to provide more safety 
for the dwarfs ; but, as by great increase, the 
giants would become too many for the dwarfs 
and bring them into trouble, heroes were 
called up to protect dwarfs against unjust 
giants, and generally to keep giants, and all 
forces likely to be misdirected, under proper 
check. 

It would be easy to work out an allegory 
here if it were worth while, but these things 
were not received as allegory by the un- 
learned, and (except the poets) rarely indeed 
by the learned or the wise, until the sixteenth 
century was ended. 

I meant to have included in the list of 
human monsters, wehr-wolves and lamias, 
but these are the links that connect man 
with beast in superstition; and something 
about supernatural beasts, birds, and fishes, 
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plants and stones, I hope at a future 
time to have an opportunity of saying, 
Then we shall have galloped post across 
taking four 


the realm of superstition, 
stages from border to border. 


TURKS UNDER ARMS. 


No spectacle is more distressingly spoilt by 
a wet day than a review of troops. However 
they may stand fire, your men of pipeclay 
look ridiculous enough under a heavy volley 
of water from the great sky-batteries, 
Turkish soldiers, perhaps, are not men of 
pipeclay ; at any rate, Ihave never seen them 
under water. When I did see some of them 
reviewed we had a splendid day under the 
azure sky Constantinopolitan; we were all full 
of military ardour—it was last October when 
we had just buckled on our fighting minds— 
and we poured out of the suburbs of Pera 
and Galata with immense enthusiasm to that 
choice promenade, the Great Field of the 
Dead. There we were to see the Turkish 
troops, inspected and encouraged by his High- 
ness the Sultan. 

This potentate, only a few days previously, 
had assembled the Grand National Council, 
and, by voluntarily renouncing the absolute 
exercise of his own power, in some way or 
other, given an example of some sort unpa- 
ralleled in Turkish annals. The people were 
gratified not only by this event, but also by 
the decided steps taken in the Russian ques- 
tion. The liberals were in a state of absolute 
enthusiasm, and all classes were stirred with 
unusual excitement. 

The review was nothing special in itself, it 
was the one which takes place every year at 
the examination of the students of the Poly- 
technic School. 

The Great Field of the Dead at Pera, 
has a magnificent site, and is famous for 
the holiday gaieties that take place there. 
Holidays at Constantinople fall on nearly 
all days of the week. Friday is the holi- 
day of the Turks, Saturday is the holiday 
of the Jews, and Sunday is the holiday of 
Christians; besides these there are Greek, 
Armenian, Catholic, and Hebrew holidays of 
many kinds, and be the holiday-keeper Greek, 
Armenian, Turk or Jew, the chances are 
three to one that he comes out to enjoy him- 
self upon the Great Field of the Dead. The 
Field of the Dead is a vast plain full of 
poplars, cypresses, tombs, coffee-shops, sher- 
bet-stalls, and tents of story-tellers. The tents 
and stalls spring up and disappear from one 
hour to another : established, perhaps, under 
the shade of a tree, or monument : or perhaps 
taking a commanding position on the top of 
a large tomb. 

On one side of this plain, sacred to death 
and frolic, is a long broad road, commonly 
well crowded with French cabriolets ; with 
taliches,—a taliche is a coach like a cradle, in 
which passengers recline ; and with flarabas 
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(harubas)—which are cars drawn by oxen 
dressed with bows of ribbon, hanging orna- 
ments and bells. Furthermore, innumerable 
horses paw the ground, and suffocate the 


public. Furthermore, on the road and off| 


the road, and over the whole plain, when 
holiday is made there, orchestras and single 
instruments poison the air with noises 
either on their own account or as accom- 
paniments to songs and dances. Italian 
cadences break into Greek Klefta songs 
—which are all lamentations—while drums 
timbrels, and certain iron plates struck 
together so as to produce a sound like the 
clanking of chains, called the Armenian har- 
monies, institute a massacre of their own 
among all other sounds. 

The Great Field of the Dead is a beautiful 
hill flanked by two valleys, which unite 
on the shore of the Bosphorus, at Benhik-taf, 
where stands the new palace of the Sultan. 
It is bounded, as Arrowsmith would say, on 
the south by the grand barracks built after 
the design of General Sebastiani, in the 
reign of Mahmoud, and the vast artillery 
park ; on the north by the barracks of the 
Lancers and the Polytechnic School ; on the 
west by a long range of houses, and on the 
east by the Artillery hospital and the Latin 
Archiepiscopal palace, between which the 
Bosphorus, the promontory of Scutari, the 
cemeteries of the Ich-calé, the Olympus of 


Bithynia, and the islands of the Sea of Mar- 
mora, stand out in bold relief between the 
blue horizon and the bluer sea. 

On our arrival on the ground we found the 
troops, consisting of horse, foot, and artillery, 
already arranged in two long lines of double 
file, forming an avenue of considerable 


length, extending from the Polytechnic 
School along the northern valley to the point 
which leads more immediately towards the 
Sultan’s palace. The trains of artillery were 
planted on the plain which lies over the 
school. 

Already the cannon had announced his 
Highness’s emergence from his own abode, 
the call to arms was sounded, and the troops 
fell into order. We were obliged to retreat 
before them, through a crowd of people shout- 
ing joyously and proving wonders as to the 
good likely to be done by the Turkish cli- 
mate to those troubled with weak lungs. The 
dead were close at hand, but happily not 
awakened, The air was so transparent that 
I could not detect whether it was rent or 
not. 

The Sultan made his appearance on a 
superb black charger, riding at an ambling 
pace. The Grand Seraskier and the Gran 
Master of the Artillery, immediately followed 
him. The Grand Seraskier was appearing in 
his character as commander of the garrison 
of Constantinople and its environs. Then 
came the marshals, the generals of division 
and of brigades, the colonels of regiments, 
and, after these, the officers of the Imperial 
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palace, grand-master of the ceremonies, and 
the rest of them. 

This last group of officials constituted a 
great object of attraction in the eyes of 
strangers. There was one who carried on 
his breast a large box covered with gold and 
arabesque ornaments, and foliage, and in the 
box were white and coloured handkerchiefs ; 
this gentleman was the Ciammasergi-agassi, 
who takes charge of the linen and dresses in 
the palace. Another was provided with a 
bundle of canes of cherry-tree wood and 
jessamine, ornamented with mouthpieces of 
amber and diamonds ; pipes of his Sultanic 
majesty, their bearer being called after them 
the Cibukgi-basci. Another wore a pouch 
very much like a large cartouche-box ; it was 
of black leather, and suspended from his neck 
by a string of the same material: this was the 
Tutungi-basci or tobacco-bearer; he alone 
had the honour of being allowed to light the 
Sultan’s pipe. Then, because, after the pipe, 
coffee is indispensable, this officer was followed 
by the Khaffegi, who, in his bag of state, 
carried everything necessary for the concoc- 
tion of coffee, at whatever instant it might be 
required. This individual was followed by 
the ibrikgi (water-bearers), and by others 
who were designated agas, and whose office 
was not fixed. All these noble gentlemen 
were mounted, and improved the general 
effect of the cortége, by galloping promis- 
cuously round about their royal master. 
This being a Polytechnic field-day, the 
Sultan was received at the entrance of the 
school by the director, by the council of 
public instruction, and by the different 
professors, who were chiefly Italians, French- 
men, or Germans. By these good people, to 
our great discomfort, he was detained about 
two hours. 

The garrison of Constantinople, including 
the body guard, with the troops in the differ- 
ent forts and castles on each bank of the 
Bosphorus, from Scutari and Constantinople 
as far as the Black Sea on one side, and to 
the castle of Seven Towers on the other, 
consists of about forty thousand men ; but 
not above one-half of this force was to be 
seen at the review. There was the first 
division of the second class, composed of three 
regiments of infantry, each of them contain- 
ing four battalions, with two regiments of 
cavalry, lancers, and chasseurs, forming 
twelve squadrons, and three companies of 
horse-artillery, mounting eighteen pieces of 
ordnance. Then, there was the second divi- 
sion of the first class, consisting of sixteen 
battalions of infantry, commanded by a chief 
who, since his head quarters were at Scutari 
in Asia, had not been required to bring 
artillery and cavalry across the sea. There 
was also a body of reserve, which had been 
called out only a few months, and was ex- 
pecting to set forth immediately for the 
Damnabe. They represented the first division 
of the district of Constantinople, with only 
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two battalions. In all there were present 
about eighteen or twenty thousand men. 

The review was a review. The Sultan 
passed through the avenue formed by the 
assembled soldiery, and stopping at the end 
of the plain of Tataula, received the customary 
salutation, and witnessed with evident plea- 
sure and attention, the various manceuvres. 
A running fire continued for about an hour 
without any intermission, frequently changing 
its direction ; parties were in movement, now 
attacking, now defending ; the movement was 
mixed up with the noises of artillery, and it 
was all of course a very gratifying spectacle. 
The Sultan, in passing along the line of his 
troops, bestowed many commendations on the 
officers of the different corps, and duly praised 
the men. 

We had frequently seen Sultan Abdul- 
Medjid, even on occasions of great national 
solemnity. The predominant expression of 
his countenance seemed to me always that 
of calmness, and the same quality is evident 
in all his acts, both as legislator and reformer: 
constrained to direct the public mind towards 
beneficial improvement, S proceeds always 
gradually and moderately, endeavouring to 
make the advantage of reform rather to 
appear as a desired benefit, than an imposed 
obligation. On this occasion, however, his 


countenance, generally pale, and quiet, was 
brilliant with life and full of quick emotions. 


He appeared to be delighted with his people, 
and to fraternise with them, and with the 
army; from free choice, perhaps he was 
tasting for the first time the exhilarating 
draught of pe applause. His reign had 
been too full of liberal ideas to make him to 
smell sweet in the nose of your true Turk. 
At last a day was come when he could satisfy 
all parties by a righteous course, and conscious 
of their satisfaction, he was lingering among 
the people, longer than it had been his wont 
on any previous occasion. It was not until 
sunset that he retired from the ground, 
through a volley of acclamations long and 
loud. His dress on this occasion was, as 
usual, quite simple, and no stranger would by 
the clothes have known the Sultan from the 
pashas who followed him, if it had not been 
for the fine trappings of his horse, and the 
great diamond that glittered on its forehead. 

The crowd began to disperse, and the sol- 
diers to quit the ground, preceded by bands 
of music. Some of these bands are led by 
excellent Italian masters ; one of them by the 
brother of Donizetti. As for the departing 
soldiers, I had of course reviewed them as 
well as the Sultan. My opinion of their 
behaviour was that, although they were ready 
and active enough in the execution of their 
manceuvres, they displayed more vivacity and 
spirit than regularity and exactness ; indeed, 
it must be confessed that the Turkish troops 
still evince a repugnance to that severe and 
mathematical discipline, which renders the 
European armies so many machines moved at 
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the word of their commanders. I do not 
indeed think the Turks are without discipline, 
or regardless of a certain regularity of move- 
ment. I mean only that this regularity is 
not carried to a point which renders the 
Turkish manceuvres absolute machine-work, 
though it is not neglected to the damage of 
the generality of warlike operations. The 
troops do not get into confusion, and they 
waste no time ; they obey promptly the word 
of command, At the same time they have a 
freedom of movement which a more scru- 
pulous observer than myself might regard as 
a defect, but which I own that I like. What 
the Turkish soldier loses in the simultaneous 
execution of any movement,'I believe he gains 
in the energy with which he performs it ; he 
loses in exactness no more than is necessary 
to ensure the freedom that puts vigour and 
spirit into what he does. The officers of these 
troops had an air of great intelligence and 
uickness ; some of the more youthful were 
rom the Royal School of Artillery, and from 
the Military School, taught by professors who 
are almost all Europeans, and obliged to 
remain in one of these establishments for 
four, five, or six years, at the expense of the 
governor, before they can be admitted to any 
military post. ‘These young men are very 
competent. But how long have the two 
schools been in existence? The first was 
not reorganised upon a new system after the 
limited foundation granted to it by Sultan 
Selim the Third, until the year one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven; and the 
second was not founded until the year one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-nine. 

The few officials, two or three hundred at 
the most, which these institutions have sup- 
plied, are not yet sufficient in number even 
for the garrison of the capital ; the powerful 
army of the provinces, and of the reserve 
would be entirely unprovided with good 
officers were it not that the Government had 
availed itself as much as it could of the 
services of skilful foreigners. 

The Turkish artillery, instructed by Prus- 
sian officers, is admirable in point of clean- 
liness, order, and discipline, It is said that the 
Turks have extraordinary aptitude for artil- 
lery practice, and I readily believe it. The 
energy displayed by them in the review just 
described, and on other occasions when we 
have seen their exercise in the artillery park, 
almost suggests to me the reason why this is 
their favourite mode of warfare; it leaves more 
scope for action and free movement and per- 
fection in it ; therefore is comparatively easy 
to them. The mounted artillery have strong 
and beautiful horses from Anatolia, an 
Arabian mixed breed. 

The cavalry are nearly all placed under 
French instructions. That I think a pity, fora 
Frenchman cannot ride, and never does ride, 
properly, while the Turks have a great 
talent for horsemanship. Generally speaking, 
they display firmness, activity, and grace on 
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horseback, without any particular instruction. 
In the French riding-school there is taught 
only the balance-seat and clumsiness. There 
is scarcely a Turk who has not, from his 
earliest years, been accustomed to perform 
upon a fiery steed very long journeys to one 
of the bazaars that are established every 
year in the different provinces for inter- 
change and sale of national commodities. 
Extensive plains and desert sands, broken 
and rugged paths up and down steep 
mountains, currents or broad river-beds, 
never divert the Turkish rider from his 
th. 

P The Turks’ cavalry horses are of medium 
size, active and spirited ; they are provided 
by the Government from their stables of 
Enos and Roumelia, where they have joined 
the races of Mecklenburgh with that of the 
Arabian horses of Baghdad. 

One peculiarity of the Turkish soldiery 
ought to be named. They wild smoke. It is 
avery common thing to see a sentinel with 
a cigar in his mouth; and it is not unusual 
in passing a corps de garde to be respectfully 
asked, “Have you any tobacco, sir?” No- 
thing is commoner when one happens to be 
smoking than to be checked by the military, 
in a voice pitched between entreaty and com- 
mand, “Wait, sir! A light, sir, if you 
please!” This is by no means done in 
discourtesy, but, because, in spite of all the 
Bashaws and all their tails, the Turks have 
a simple democratic way with them which 
often takes the stately Briton by surprise. 


MISS FURBEY. 


I must have been a very little girl—not 
quite fourteen years old, I think, when Miss 
Furbey offered to take me off my guardians’ 
hands, and instruct me (as a useful branch of 
education) in her business of a milliner and 


dressmaker. Miss Furbey kept a little shop 
beside Bow church, near Stratford (she has 
been dead so many years, and everything is 
so changed since then, that there can be no 
harm in mentioning it), Her house was an 
old, tumble - down tenement of lath and 
pe, stuck all over with little indentations, 
ike the marks of giant finger-nails—so old, 
indeed, that timid gazers through its cloudy 
lattice windows might once have beheld the 
company of Puritan soldiers who ransacked 
the old church opposite, and made a sacri- 
legious bonfire among its graves. You went 
down two steps to get into the shop (not for- 
getting to stoop upon the threshold ; and if 
the sun had been shining in the street, you 
seemed for a minute or two to have plunged 
into total darkness, and had to shut your eyes 
and open them again before you could see the 
dusty rounds of white chip that hung upon 
the walls, or the enormous black-silk, coal- 
scuttle bonnet, which she kept there as a relic 
of her own apprenticeship days. It was not 
a cheerful place for a child to begin the world 
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in. It smelt mouldy, and woody ; and if by 
rare chance a sunbeam crept in there, it 
seemed more full of busy motes than it ever 
was elsewhere. On wintry evenings, the one 
wretched, flat, double-wicked candle in the 
window (gas had not reached those parts 
then), made the place so dismal, that I would 
as soon have sat in one of the church vaults 
opposite. I used to be sent into the shop to 
snuff it every now and then; but I could 
never attend to it enough. Before I could get 
back to my seat in the back parlour, and set 
a dozen or two of stitches, it had a long 
crusted wick again, or there was a thief in it, 
or it was guttering, and dropping its tallow 
upon the white sheets of paper that lined the 
window show-board. That candle alone was 
enough to make me wish myself at home 
again. 

My fellow apprentice was a big, slovenly 
girl of the name of Tunnicliff. Miss Furbey 
had told me, going home with her outside the 
Romford coach, that Tuunicliff was a good 
girl enough, but so giddy at times that she 
did not know what to do with her. But 
Tunnicliff, when we were going to bed that 
night, said such things about Miss Furbey, 
that I cried half the night to think into what 
hands I had fallen. She said that she was “a 
spiteful old maid, a tyrant, a Paul Pry, a 
screw ; ay, and a thief too. Yes; a thief.” In 
consequence of which, I went about in great 
fear of Miss Furbey for some time, hourly 
expecting her to throw off her disguise, and 
become a Brownrigg. But she continued so 
long in the same mood, and treated me with 
such gentleness and consideration, that my 
fear gradually wore away. She kept no 
servant, but she never put us to any menial 
work, Tunnicliff said, “A good reason why : 
she knew well that she (Tunnicliff) wouldn’t 
do it.’ An hour or two before we were 
up, on summer mornings, I have heard her 
moving about the house ; and when we came 
down, everything was in order. Only once, 
for many weeks, did I catch her in a white 
nightcap, with broad frills, polishing the fire- 
irons with a pair of leather gloves on. She 
told me dress-making was too sedentary for 
her, and that if she did not do other work 
she would be ill. But this was an excuse for 
not keeping a servant, and I quite believed 
she was a screw. Tunnicliff said I was be- 
ginning to find her out; but I soon found 
out that Tunnicliff had herself no objection to 
keeping a servant, so long as it cost her 
nothing. Before breakfast she would ask me 
to go half-a-mile or more down a back lane 
into the marshes, to buy her a couple of new- 
laid eggs, at a cowkeeper’s there, with a par- 
ticular caution to feel them first, and ascertain 
that they were warm. These she would cook 
herself, and spread them over her toast, and 
coolly eat the whole in the presence of my- 
self and Miss Furbey. Her excuse was that 
she never had any appetite of a morning, and 
that without some such little relish, she 
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should eat nothing, and so lay the founda- 
tions of a weak constitution. Tunnicliff was 
often getting money from unknown sources, 
and bringing it forth, generally in coppers, 
with a request that I would go and buy her 
something which she fancied. Sometimes it 
was a hot roll, or a tea-cake, or a dried fish ; 
sometimes it was grapes—slightly damaged, 
but a great many for a penny—at a grocer’s 
a long way down the road. Far or near, 
early or late, were all the same to Tunnicliff. 
What she wanted must be fetched; and if I 
was a little behind time, I was grumbled at 
for my pains. When she complained of Miss 
Furbey behind her back, it did seem to me 
strange that she did not think of how she 
sent me about herself; but I never dared to 
refuse to go. Tunnicliff's knowledge of the 
world, Tunnicliff’s notions of how she ought 
to be treated, Tunnicliff’s powers of ridicule 
and contempt for what I should have re- 
spected, made me afraid of her. I believed 
that Miss Furbey would think twice before 
provoking her. Indeed, I know that she once 
caught her in the. looking-glass making 
grimaces, and shaking her fist behind her 
back, and never said a word, pretending that 
she had not seen anything. hen we were 


all sitting at work by candlelight in the par- 
lour behind the shop, Tunnicliff used to wink 
at me to bid me notice the shadow of her tall, 
angular figure on the wainscot, as she sat, 


quite upright, on her chair. I do not know 
how old she was. My fellow-apprentice said, 
“Forty : if she’s a day ;” but I donot believe 
she was so old as that, 
stuff dress, with great bishop’s sleeves, and 
was as hollow-chested as an old man. Her 


} 
nose was rather longer than becomes a female 


face, and her left eye had something peculiar 
about it. I never knew exactly what was the 


matter with it. It was not a glass eye, I| 


know ; for it moved a little; though there 
was a want of correspondence between its 
movements and those of the other eye that 
quite annoyed you. When the one was intent 
upon her work, the other seemed to be watch- 
ing me. I had a dread of Miss Furbey’s eye, 
and could not bear, for a long time, to be 
alone with her, on account of it. My com- 
panion had, of course, something to say about 
it. The first day I was there, she said to me 
privately, “Have you noticed her eye?” 
She said she could always tell when she was 
in a bad temper by it. But I never saw any 
difference in it all the time I was there. Miss 
Furbey would scold Tunnicliff occasionally, 
which was generally about her habits of 
giggling. 1 believe she thought it the most 
unfortunate failing she had, and that, but for 
that, they might have got on very well toge- 
ther. Tunnicliff, every now and then, would 
break out in a fit of laughter without any 
reasonable cause, and would end by setting 
me laughing too, though I hardly ever knew 
what it was about. ‘Chere seemed to be a 


kind of intoxication in it; for Tumnicliff! 
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could not help it. The fit would seize her 
sometimes in the morning, and would be sure 
to break out again at intervals all day. A 
sneeze from me, or an ineffectual attempt to 
thread a needle on the part of Miss Furbey, 
was sure to set her off. It would generally 
come on at tea-time, when her mouth was 
full Miss Furbey said it made her so 
nervous that she really could not sit in the 
room if she gave way to it ; and I have often 
seen her tremble at the sound of it. She 
even implored her once so earnestly to desist 
that I could not help pitying her. She was 
actually pale and onthe, and seemed as 
much distressed as if she had been subjected 
to some cruel persecution. There was a 
careworn look in her face, that I think made 
me like her from that hour. I talked to 
Tunnicliff about her conduct afterwards ; but 
she said that she was an old fidget, and it 
served her right ; and that it was rather hard 
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to have to slave all day for nothing, and not 
to be allowed to laugh if one was inclined. 

Tunnicliff’s relatives lived a long way off, 
and Miss Furbey considered herself in some 
measure her guardian, and bound to look 
after her moral conduct. The principal 
grievance of Tunnicliff related to Sunday 
afternoons, and Miss Furbey’s prying anxiety 
to know where she went at those times; but 
when I came down, and we used to go out 
together, Miss Furbey became less anxious 
about her. Tunnicliff, for fear of an unfa- 
vourable report to her friends, feigned a 
| dislike to the preacher at Bow Church, and a 
preference for one at West Ham: but as 
|soon as we were clear of the house, she boldly 
proposed tea-gardens. We used to go to 
Clay Hall, where there was a curious exhi- 
bition of puppets ; or to the Adam and Eve 
beside the river at West Ham ; or to a public 
garden down at Old Ford, where two painted 
sentinels guarded the entrance, and the 
grounds were ornamented with big figure- 
heads of old vessels, highly painted, and 
looking very grim peeping out of the shrub- 
beries. Here Tunnicliff made the acquaint- 
ance of a baker, which made me very 
unhappy in my mind; for the baker began 
to talk of Miss Furbey (whom he had never 
seen) with great familiarity, and advised 
open defiance of her. Tunnicliff bound me, 
under the most solemn threats, not to tell 
about her acquaintance with the baker; and 
when Miss Furbey asked me if we had been 
to West Ham Church, I am sorry to say that 
I answered “ Yes” in a trembling voice, and 
so became too deeply implicated in the affair 
to get out of it. 

One day, Miss Furbey told us that she was 
going away for two days, and spoke so confi- 
dently of the trust she reposed in us, that it 
gave me a pang of remorse. Tunnicliff found 
out somehow that she was. gone to fetch her 
father at Billericay, and having once heard of 
somebody who had become reduced, and 
been compelled to go into the workhouse in 
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that town, she decided that Miss Furbey’s 
father was in Billericay workhouse; and 
that the overseers, irritated by her implied 
neglect, had at last peremptorily insisted on 
her removing him to her own roof. Having 
settled this (for Tunnicliff always snapped at 
a sudden idea of the kind), and being, there- 
fore, convinced that no trap was intended on 
Miss Furbey’s part, arrangements were made 
for entertaining the baker out of the secret 
funds. The baker came early, and took us to 
Bow Fair (which was going on just then), 
but they let me lag behind, as they always 
did ; and went into shows, leaving me. out- 
side ; till I felt like a little vagabond, and 
came home crying, and walked about the 
door, till they returned in alarm and let me 
in. When the baker, after supping on beef- 
steaks and onions, went out and returned 
with rum in a stone bottle, and began to mix 
it, and to smoke tobacco in Miss Furbey’s back 
parlour, I was in great terror, and could 
enjoy nothing. I have but an indistinct re- 
membrance that a grand scheme against Miss 
Furbey was agreed upon that night; and 
that I was much petted, and told that those 
who had stuck by them hitherto would not 
be forgotten. The baker talked of a snug 
little place that he knew, which was doing a 
great many sacks a-week, and was only going 
to be given up to him on account of ill- 
health ; and added, with a wink, that as soon 


as an apprentice was actually married, she 
might fearlessly snap her fingers in the face 
of master or mistress. 

Miss Furbey came home the next night in 
some kind of acoach. Tunnicliff sat up for 
her; but I went to bed, and lay awake in 
great fear of her smelling the stale tobacco 


smoke. I heard Miss Furbey arrive, and 
somebody bringing her father in; and it 
sounded like a number of persons moving a 
large sofa or pianoforte up a narrow staircase ; 
but I never saw her father, all the time he 
was there. No more did Tunnicliff ; though 
she opened the door to them on the night of 
his arrival. He was always in Miss Furbey’s 
bed-room, by which she was compelled to 
sleep in an attic ; and Tunnicliff, from a yard 
at the back of the house, once saw a grey- 
headed figure through the little diamond- 
paned window, sitting in Miss Furbey’s old 
stuffed chair, as motionless as a statue. We 
knew he was afilicted in some way ; but Miss 
Furbey seldom spoke about him. In her 
prim and quiet way she went about preparing 
his food, which he used to rap for, when he 
wanted it, with a stick, upon the floor over- 
head. She made him a black velvet cap, 
with a gilt-wire tassel, and spent half her 
time in attending upon him—never going out, 
as she used todo, I think this impoverished 
her, and was the cause of her stinting herself 
more than ever, Tunnicliff began to grumble, 
because we always had boiled mutton now, 
from which the greater part of the broth 
went upstairs; leaving us, Tunnicliff said, 
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nothing but boiled rags. Miss Furbey, with 
more deceit than I ever knew her to be 
guilty of before, used to make a show of dis- 
cussing every day what we should have for 
dinner, and always ended by having mutton. 
Since her father had been there, she used to 
ask me to fetch such things; but this parti- 
cular errand I always detested. My instruc- 
tions were to ask for two. pounds of neck of 
mutton, at sixpence, and to be sure to get it 
at Higginbotham’s. Higginbotham was a 
rich butcher, whose shop stood out towards 
the roadway, a little lower down. He was 
very sharp and quick with such small cus- 
tomers ; and when he got to know me, and 
my invariable order, he used to make me 
ashamed by spying me coming from the other 
side of the road, and beginning to cut and 
weigh the exact quantity beforehand. I hated 
him, and if he is living there still (which is 
not very likely) I hope he will see this. 
Tunnicliff's matrimonial scheme must have 
been ripening about this time; for her ideas 
ran much upon weddings. One day she said 
to Miss Fuvbey, after coughing and treading 
on my toe under the table, “I wonder you 
never got married, Miss Furbey.” 

Miss Furbey answered calmly, as if the 
question had been merely the whispering of 
her own thoughts: “Well, I was very near 
being married once.” Tunnicliff trod on my 
toe again, and asked for particulars. Miss 
Furbey took a pin out of her mouth, pinned 
her work to her knee,—for she was stitching 
upward,—and answered : “My papa wished 
me to break it off.’ Tunnicliff could not keep 
down a giggle at this, and when Miss Furbey 
added that she was firmly resolved never to 
marry during her papa’s lifetime, nothing 
but Miss Furbey’s dreamy absorption in her 
stitching could have prevented her remarking 
Tunnicliff’s amusement. She trod so much 
upon my toes, and took (as she always did) so 
little precaution to prevent its being seen, 
that I was obliged to move my chair. When the 
fit had somewhat subsided, she said, “ Oh, do 
tell me who he was like, Miss Furbey.” Miss 
Furbey rose from her chair, and taking a 
little ring of keys from her side pocket, 
opened one of an old-fashioned chest of 
drawers, dipped her hand in, and brought up 
immediately a little casket. And there, in an 
oval gilt ring, upon a black ground, was the 
portrait of a gentleman in a scarlet uniform. 
I recollect it now, for I saw it often after- 
wards. He had light blue eyes and light hair. 
His appearance was not very soldierlike ; but 
I think it surprised Tunnicliff, and made her 
wonder whether Miss Furbey had been good- 
looking in her youth. I asked Miss Furbe 
if he had ever been to battle? She said, 
“No; he was a volunteer, and used only 
to wear the uniform now and then.” But 
Tunnicliff regarded the bringing out of the 
portrait as a defeat, and let the subject drop; 
upon which Miss Furbey put the little casket 
away again, and locked the drawer. Not 
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very long after that, Tunnicliff suddenly 
absconded, having first of all taken away 
what belonged to her piecemeal, and so 
stealthily, that I, who slept in the same room 
with her, and believed myself in her confi- 
dence, never perceived any change till she 
was gone. She had always boasted to me 
that when the time came, she would boldly 
declare herself to be the wife of the baker, 
and defy any one to detain her. But her 
heart must have failed her; for she stole 
away, upon some pretence, after breakfast 
one morning, dressed just as usual (only a 
little cleaner) and was seen no more. Miss 
Furbey, after running about frantic half the 
day, received a letter from her, in which she 
enclosed certain lines, which she said would 
let her know what had taken place that 
morning at West Ham Church, and wound 
up with the insolent defiance which she had 
promised to deliver by word of mouth. 

We went on very quietly after that, and I 
got to like Miss Furbey more and more. It 
was incredible what a difference Tunnicliff’s 
departure had made. Miss Furbey found out 
now that she had slandered her very much 
in the neighbourhood, which she said did 
not matter ; but I know it vexed her a little. 
We managed to get through just as much 
work as before, and used to chat a little, too. 
Both of us felt the change; but old Mr. 
Furbey, overhead, seemed to get worse. She 


used to get him some prescriptions made up 
at the Dispensary, in two bottles (a large 
black wine bottle, and a small phial), and she 
had to run up to give him some of these, 
besides both occasionally, every two hours ; 
but he became so irritable at last, that I have 


seen her come down in tears. If she was but 
afew minutes behindhand, he would rap so 
violently on the floor as to make us jump, 
and repeat his rapping louder than ever be- 
fore she could get up the stairs. Miss Furbey 
told me that he got worse and worse, but I re- 
marked that she never seemed to like tosend for 
a doctor ; till one morning, just at daylight, 
she came into my room and shook me till I 
awoke, and begged me to dress immediately, 
and go and fetch a physician, who lived in 
the Bow Road. The physician came twice, 
and I saw Miss Furbey each time count out 
ten and sixpence for him, and wrap that sum 
in a piece of paper ; but his patient died on 
the third day after I had fetched him. Miss 
Furbey did not seem to me to grieve deeply 
—whether it was that she had become worn 
out with her watching, or that the stern busi- 
ness that she had to go about, alone, made 
her determine to suppress her grief, or whe- 
ther (which I suspect was the truth), the 
deceased had been so grievous a burden to 
her that, in spite of her sense of duty and 
affection for him, a feeling of relief which she 
scarcely recognised herself was mingling with 
her regret. Some mystery was attached to 


her father of which 1 never knew the truth. | 
Tuunicliff’s last idea, before she ran away, ! 
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was that he had forged to a large amount, 
and was there hiding from justice. There 
was arumour in the neighbourhood that he 
had been a bankrupt many years before, and 
had, for some reason, neglected to give him- 
self up as the law required; but I do not 
believe that any one (save Miss Furbey her- 
self), knew whence he came, or what was his 
true history. On the morning of his death, 
Miss Furbey wrote a number of letters on 
black-edged paper, which she posted herself, 
and I think she expected visitors in conse- 
quence, but none came. We two were the 
only persons (except the undertakers), who 
attended the funeral, This undertaker also 
professed to be a coal merchant and an 
agent to a fire and life insurance, which he 
=o have been, but he was no more an 
undertaker than I was. Miss Furbey learned 
that he gave the job to a carpenter and 
joiner, who gave it to a real undertaker, and 
all that the original person did, I believe, was 
to attend in a rusty suit of black, and (to use 
an undertaker’s phrase), to see the funeral 
“performed.” Miss Furbey drove a hard 
bargain with him for eight pounds, five pounds 
down, and the rest, as he said, to be made 
easy to her. And so, for a year and a half 
afterwards, she used to scrape together 
small sums of half-a-crown, or five shillings, 
with which I made many a journey to the 
coal and fire agent, who wrote each instalment 
down on the back of a bill with sad embellish- 
ments, which became worn to tatters before 
that everlasting debt was paid. 

Miss Furbey, I am sure, never deliberately 
regarded the death of her father in any other 
light than as a misfortune that had befallen 
her; but there was a change in her now, and it 
seemed in the place too—from gloom toa certain 
degree of cheerfuluess—which my youthful 
mind was quick to detect. I had been nearly 
twelve months with Miss Furbey when her 
father died, and for twelvemonths more we 
took no new apprentice, and there was scarcely 
any change in our way of life. But, one 
afternoon, I came in from a little journey, 
and found a stranger in the shop, talking with 
her. He was a pale little man, dressed in 
black coat and trowsers, shoes fastened with 
black riband in large bows, and a white 
neckcloth, which had a yellowish tinge, and 
was spotted, here and there, with what laun- 
dresses call iron-mould. He was not exactly 
shabby in other respects; but he looked as if 
he had been brushed and made up to the best 
advantage. He was slightly bald, but his 
hair was light, and not so grey as his whiskers, 
and he might perhaps have been no older than 
fifty. I did not know then where he came 
from, nor what was his excuse for coming ; 
but he talked very slowly and deliberately 
about the weather, and other trifles, and 
loitered about, and seemed very loath to 
go. He came many times after that, and 
gossipped in the same way ; till at last I found 
him sitting in the back parlour. He took 
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snuff at long intervals, and sat cross-legged | 


with his handkerchief always on his knees, 
and liked to look athis broad shoes, which had 
bumps all over them, like the top of a plum- 
pie. He was rather slow and prim in his 
ways; but he told anecdotes of the volunteers, 
and of old actresses, and bucks of long ago, 
which amused us very much. Miss Furbey 
told me he was a very old friend; the 
faithfulest friend that ever was (she said this 
with tears in her eyes) although they 
had not seen each other for many years, 
and that he was a stockbroker, and that his 
friends were highly respectable; and by 
degrees I came to the knowledge that he was 
courting, and to find out, when he laughed, a 
slight resemblance between his features and 
those of the portrait in the casket. Miss 
Furbey used to dress specially to receive him, 
for she had a large store of dresses of Irish 
poplin and brocaded silk, rather out of date ; 
but, as she said, “very good,” and I several 
times saw her arranging her two cork-screw 
curls in the looking-glass, and picking out a 
grey hair with a pair of tweezers. She was 
rather fond of talking about her lover. She 
admitted to me that he was much changed 
since she first knew him ; but, she added, “so 
am I, I dare say.” I believe she still liked the 
stockbroker very much indeed, in a quiet way. 
It was arranged, after a while, that he should 
visit her on three stated nights per week ; but 
he dropped in accidentally one morning, just 
after Miss Furbey had stepped out, and 
waited to see her in the back room. He 
talked with me on that occasion a good deal, 
and asked me whether we were very busy, 
and whether I was a little apprentice, and 
whether we were always as busy as we 
were then, and other questions which I have 
forgotten, but which I think I answered at 
the time to his satisfaction. Soon after that, 
Miss Furbey told me, in great agitation, that 
they were about to be married, and I went 
home for a week’s holydays. When I came 
back, the stockbroker was living in the 
house, and Miss Furbey was no longer Miss 
Furbey, but Mrs. Parmenter. I know her 
hasband always treated her kindly ; but he 
sat about a great deal with his handker- 
chief on his knees; and beyond muddling 
in the garden behind the house, or knock- 
ing a nail into the wall, or putting up a 
shelf when required, he was evidently no 
great assistance to her. She kept him well 
supplied with white neckcloths of a better 
colour than he used to wear, for she starched 
and ironed them herself. He went up to 
town now and then. He called it going on 
Change; but whether he really went on 
Change, or had anything to do there, I do 
not know. I fancy his friends gave him a 
little money now and then; and that his 
stockbroking business (if he had any at all) 
was not lucrative. 

On the whole, Iam inclined to think that 


{| in her matrimonial venture, as in everything 
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else, Miss Furbey was, to some extent, the 
victim of the selfishness of others; though 
she always spoke well of her husband, and as 
she survived him, kept the oval portrait 
hanging on the wall, years after she had put 
off her widow’s cap, and had dropped again 
into her old, prim, quiet way of life. 


BLINDNESS. 


Ir is a curious speculation why so much 
more compassion and sympathy are shown 
to the blind than to any other class of 
sufferers from personal imperfection or in- 
firmity. Their case is sad enough, no doubt, 
and their privations are great and constant. 
But their disadvantages are not to be com- 

ared with those of persons of deficient intel- 
Lat, or with those of the deaf, while their 
personal suffering is much less than that of 
the deformed or maimed. Those who 
suppose blindness to be a worse misfortune 
than deafness, are thinking, we suspect, of 
total blindness in comparison with partial 
deafness ; whereas we must have both total or 
both partial, in ordertoatrue comparison. The 
full power of communication with other minds 
enjoyed by the blind gives them all that is 
necessary for the development of every essen- 
tial faculty ; while the deaf and dumb must 
remain radically deficient in mental power 
and training all their lives, for reasons which 
have been assigned in our former account of 
that class.* Accordingly, no deaf and dumb 
person has ever yet excelled in any matter in 
which intellectual power, a vigorous and 
sound mind, was required; while there is 
scarcely anything that some blind person or 
other has not excelied in, except painting 
and decoration. Yet the blind obtain by 
far the readiest and most genial sympathy. 
They are picturesque and affecting on the 
stage, where the deaf are made simply ridi- 
culous. The deaf are abundantly quizzed; 
their mistakes being eminently quizzable. 
But who quizzes the blind? The commonest 
remark in the world is that the blind are 
cheerful and agreeable in company, while the 
deaf are morose and unhappy ; yet it does not 
seem to occur to observers that, to make the 
comparison complete, they should follow the 
two intosolitude. Ifthey could peep through 
the keyhole, they would see the counterpart 
of the contrast ; the deaf busy, unembarrassed 
and happy ; and the blind, not necessarily 
idle or unhappy, but without the animation 
inspired by social pleasures, which are the 
delight of their lives. Now this superior 
sympathy in the case of the blind must be 
natural, or it would not be so general. It is 
no doubt owing to the smaller essential differ- 
ences between the blind and the generality of 
persons, together with the very evident and 
appreciable nature of their privations. In 
proportion as the case of the deaf becomes 


* See page 134 of the present volume. 
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better understood, the sympathy will be more | They are not so much astonished at his telling 


equally balanced; and, we imagine, will 
finally transcend all that is felt.for any other 
imperfect beings, except the mentally de- 
ficient. The blind are, on the whole, pretty 
well aware of their own case. Not only those 
who have become blind know what they lose, 
but those who are born blind, gather enough 
from the people about them to be in a 
great degree sensible of their privations ; and 
the thing to be looked to in their case is to 
keep them cheerful and happy ; whereas the 
deaf and dumb are so oddly complacent, so 
conceited and flippant, so given to joke and 
quiz, that their guardians have rather to 
repress their levity, and take down their com- 
placency. And here again is another natural 
and general reason why the blind inspire the 
readier and more general sympathy. They 
are the superior and the more consciously 
suffering order ; although their case is infinitely 
the less really unfortunate of the two. 

With all this sympathy, however, the case 
of the blind never even began to be truly con- 
sidered until the structure and functions of the 
brain began to be understood. Certain powers 
and acts of the blind seemed as like a miracle, 
up to a quarter of a century ago, as the idiot 
striking the hours in the absence of all 
clocks and watches, When the blind Dr. 
Saunderson was dying, he said, in answer, to 
the astonishment of a friend at his remark 
about some matter of measurement, “ Ah! 
this is one of the many things we blind 
people can do, that seem to surprise you very 
much, but are very simple and natural to 
us.” During Dr. Rengieents life, which 
lasted fifty-seven years, his abilities were the 
amazement of one king after another, one 
philosopher after another, and doctors, 
scholars, and common people out of num- 
ber; yet nobody seems to have learned a 
lesson from him. He was only a year old when 
he lost his sight by small-pox ; so that he 
could not be supposed to be qualified for his 
subsequent attainments by anything he had 
seen inthat time. No doubt, even that much 
experience of light, form, and colour, was of 
high value to him. When we consider how 
an infant of a year old knows father and 
mother, and the cat, and the moon, and likes 
flowers and gay colours, and tries to catch 
flies and birds, we may understand that, 
whether Dr. Saunderson was conscious of it 
or not, his notions of persons and things must 
have been very different from those of one who 
had never received any impressions through 
the eye at all. The general action of his mind 
must have been aided by the brief glimpse of 
light that was allowed him ; but his peculiar 
‘attainments were precisely those in which 
sight is least needed; though observers at 
the time, and his biographers since, have 
noted as a sort of miracle his achievement of 
much that they are accustomed to use their 
eyes about, and therefore suppose to be 
impossible of accomplishment without eyes. 
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more accurately than anybody else the size of 
a room by the sound of the voices and -foot- 
steps in it; nor at his telling by the feel in 
the open air when the smallest fleece of 
cloud passed over the sun. Whatever he 
could learn by nicety of sense they can be- 
lieve in at once. And his classical learning, 
—so great that he lectured in admirable 
Latin, with plenty of Greek citation,—they 
can easily admit, understanding how oral 
instruction might serve his turn. It was his 
geography, mathematics, and astronomy that 
amazed them.- That a man who could 
hardly be said ever to have seen earth 
or heaven should be the friend and com- 
mentator of Newton, should announce disco- 
veries about the equator and the poles, should 
describe the solar system, with its motions, 


|and its forms, and its spaces, without ever 


seeing sun, moon, or star; these were the 
things that seemed marvellous to other 
people, but very simple and natural to him- 
self. Whereas, now that we know what separate 
faculties we have for these things, they seem 
almost as simple and natural to us. Mental 
arithmetic is a common exercise, in most 
good schools. The shapes of things are as 
readily known, by touch as by sight, by all 
who practise going about in the dark ; and 
the blind pupils of every asylum show that 
this is quite as easy without ever having seen 
the form. The difference between them and 
us, is, that if they were to see the objects they 
would probably not know them before touch- 
ing them ; though even this turns out to be 
not quite so certain as it was supposed some 
time ago. More of that when we have done 
with Dr. Saunderson. As for his geogra- 
phical knowledge, why should he not have it 
as wellas we? When once he had learned 
in his walks how much a mile was, why 
should he not extend the conception to one 
hundred miles or one thousand, as well as 
we? And when he had learned any form 
at all, why not the form of a continent, or a 
river-course, or a chain of mountains ? What 
he did mot know was, what they all looked 
like ; which is not precisely the question in 
geography. Accordingly, in all good schools 
for the blind, there are globes and maps with 
an embossed surface, instead of black, white, 
and coloured marks. In a foreign country 
where we travelled several thousand miles, 
twenty years ago, we met with a blind boy, 
who was much interested in hearing of our 
travels. He got his embossed map, and 
traced our route, without a single mistake, 
up one river and down another; over the 
mountains, now south, now west ; there was 
not a town, nor any chief stage of that great 
journey, that he did not put his finger on. 
Tv him, as to Dr. Saunderson and all his 
class when educated, this thing seemed very 
simple and natural. Dr. Saunderson learned 
his Greek and Latin at a Yorkshire school, 
where he took his chance among other boys. 
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His father, who was an exciseman, took great 
pains in exercising him in arithmetic ; and the 
success was so remarkable that two gentle- 
men undertook, when he was about eighteen, 
to have him taught algebra and geometry. 
He made his own signs,—an excellent system 
of them,—on a board which had sets of pin- 
holes, and pins with large and small heads. 
His geometrical figures he made with pins 
and threads. One fact worthy of notice is, 
that he found great difficulty in understand- 
ing a demonstration of Dr. Halley’s which 
appeared not very difficult to other geome- 
tricians ; but when he had got a notion of 
what was wanted, he worked out the same 
problem in his own way, so as to make it 
clear to others as well as to himself. Dr. 
Halley’s statement, in fact, involved a visual 
idea, of which probably no one concerned, 
except the blind man, was aware. This blind 
man succeeded Whiston, by Newton’s recom- 
mendation, in the mathematical professorship 
at Cambridge. Queen Anne made him 
Master of Arts for the purpose; and 
George the Second made him Doctor of Laws. 
A higher honour than all, his commentary on 
Newton’s Principia was published simply on 
the ground of its value, nearly twenty years 
after his death. Surely the case of a man 
who, so long ago, used to sit with his board 
before him, listening to the reading of Euclid 
and Archimedes in Greek, should have pre- 
pared us much sooner than it did to recognise 
and train the faculties of the blind. How 
was it that we went on for above a century 
gaping and staring at this learned man, 
without setting to work to see what other 
blind people could do? Some say it was be- 
cause Dr. Saunderson’s temper was very 
bad. He was extremely quarrelsome, cer- 
tainly ; but, so are some persons who can see ; 
and we are rather accustomed to suppose that 
education will mend their tempers, than that 
it can possibly make them worse. The good 
exciseman who took such pains with his boy 
may have indulged him too much, and may 
have treated that temper of his with false 
tenderness ; but we presume it would have 
been worse if so energetic and industrious a 
nature had been left without object and 
employment. 

As to the difference between the blind and 
the seeing about knowing form by the 
eye, there are some curious facts on record. 
It is, we believe, a very ancient puzzle whether 
a person born blind and obtaining sight, 
would know by the eye a cube from a globe. 
However ancient it may be, the question was 
revived when the great surgeon, Cheselden, 
couched a boy who was born blind, and 
observed what he could do with his new 
sense ; and again, when, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, a great stir was made about educa- 
ting the blind. We ourselves were fond of 
putting the question to all manner of persons, 
and comparing the answers. Take a blind 
boy, who has handled a globe all his life, and 
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who knows it perfectly well from his mother’s 
square work-box of the same:size : restore his 
sight, as Cheselden did, and show him the 
globe (taken out of its frame) and the box set 
side by side on the table. Don’t let him 
touch either; and then see if he can tell 
which is the globe and which is the box. Can 
he tell? Ignorant and thoughtless persons 
say off-hand, “Tell! To besure he can. If 
he can see, how can he help knowing?” Meta- 
physicians say (what we, in our metaphysical 
years, used’ to say very confidently), “ Cer- 
tainly not. The ideas of one sense are in their 
very nature different from those of another 
sense, and need to be combined by association. 
Here, no association has been permitted, and 
the sense is wholly new, and therefore he 
cannot possibly tell the eube from the 
globe.” Now that we know more about the 
brain and its faculties, men of science speak 
much less confidently. They wish to try a 
case before pronouncing ; but they would not 
be surprised at finding that the express 
faculty of recognising form might serve for 
the purpose, without the help of touch. In 
this uncertainty, what facts have we? That 
same boy was very fond of pears. He was 
shown a pear and an apple lying side by side, 
and told: “Now you know an apple from a 
pear, by feeling it. Tell us, with your hands 
behind your back, which is. the pear, and you 
shall have it.” He looked and looked again, 
his mouth watering all the time, and he could 
not make it out. In an instant, he darted out 
his hand, with his eyes shut, knew the pear 
by the first touch, and ate it inatrice. So 
we learn little by that, and that little seems 
to show that he did not recognise form by 
the eye. 

The first feeling after the restoration 
of sight, is, that everything seen touches 
the eye, and when the person wants to lay 
hold of any object, he lays held of his own 
eye. These bewildering impressions may 
well confuse and confound the brain-aetion of 
the sense. One of the most curious per- 
plexities of this same boy, came out of the 
clasp of a bracelet. That clasp contained the 
miniature of his father. He knew the portrait, 
but was excessively distressed to know how 
it could come there. Measuring it by his 
father’s face he could not make them agree ; 
and he said it was as unaccountable to him as 
putting a quart of anything into a pint 
measure. And yet it is said that Dr. Saun- 
derson could converse learnedly,—really with 
perfect correctness—on the laws of perspec- 
tive; a proof, if the assertion be a fact, that 
some things which seem most to depend on 
sight are really independent of the eye, as 
others are of the visual faculty itself. 

We now know something of the latent capa- 
cities in the blind. If ever we thought that 
they could only make baskets, and mats, and 
ropes, and play the organ passably, we now 
perceive how much we were mistaken, and our 





sense of duty towards that class of sufferers 
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must be exalted in proportion. This same sym- 
pathy that we are all so prone to feel on their 
behalf is often very mischievous to them, 
instead of being any solace. The commonest, 
—let us say boldly, the vulgarest,—shows 
itself first in taking excessive care that the 
blind child does not hurt itself. Pray observe, 
we say excessive care. In its home, we see the 
mother, and everybody else, removing every 
thing out of its way, opening all doors, catching 
hold of its petticoats, or never leaving hold of 
them, never letting it alone, to do what it can 
and likes. It is tender-spirited, timid, and 
excessively cross or passionate. Put the 
same child into a seek school for the blind, 
and what is it like ina month’s time? Why, 
it runs up and down stairs, scuds along the 
passages with merely the finger-tips touching 
the wall, lays a hand precisely on the knob 
of every door, washes and dresses with perfect 
neatness, swings, runs races—even playing 
blind man’s buff by the ear—says lessons, 
dines quite cleverly by the aid of the blind 
man’s fork,—so made as to hold just a proper 
mouthful—laughing instead of crying, at any 
tumbles, blunders, or little difficulties not yet 
surmounted, The mother, coming to visit her 
child, is all amazement. Can this merry, 
active, dexterous, agile child be the same that 
was so lately fretting in her arms, the 
constant anxiety of the entire household? 
Next, when there must be addresses spoken, 
or hymns sung, on anniversary or other 
charity occasions by the children, the address 
and the hymn will always be found stuffed 
full of the very things the children know 
nothing about, and would not naturally speak 
of. They tell the audience precisely what 
the audience knows, and they themselves do 
not know ;—how much they lose by not seeing 
sun or star, how beauteous are the hues of the 
flowers and the rainbow that they shall never 
behold—that to them nature is a blank, and 
so on ; whereas, if they speak or sing at all, it 
should be what they can feel, about what they 
have gained, and not about what they lose. 
It was bad enough that Dr. Blacklock, in 
Scotland, and a blind lady, in England, wrote 
descriptive poems. They had a mind to do it, 
and they did it; and of course the descrip- 
tions were merely wonderful as a matter of 
memory, and not good as descriptions ; but it 
is far worse to put such things into children’s 
mouths as genuine utterance, and, above all, 
as religious sentiment. We were once behind 
the scenes in such a case. There was to be a 
public meeting for the benefit of a Blind 
Asylum. An address, in verse, was asked for 
in various directions, and several were sent in, 
and thought very beautiful. Buta bystander 
observed that they were all crammed with 
stars, beams, gleams, hues, and so forth, and 
suggested that trial should be made to pro- 
duce one without a single direct visual 
image in it,—nothing but what some inmate 
or another of that very school had felt or 
thought, This seemed a new idea to the 
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managers ; but they acted upon it, and with 
clear success. We do not relish such addresses 
and public hymn-singing (we mean by a body 
of sufferers exhibiting themselves to raise 
money, by means of their privations and devo- 
tions together) ; but, ifsuch utterance must be 
for a time permitted, at least let it be true. 
Next, we object to the false sensibility 
which would keep the blind (or indeed any 
other imperfect) persons from “a knowledge 
of what they lose,” as the expression com- 
monly is, Surely they lose quite enough, 
after the utmost has been done for them; 
and what right have we to keep from 
them anything that they are able to learn ? 
We do not mean, of course, that we are 
to bemoan their lot,—to sit down in the 
dust with them, like Job’s comforters, and 
enumerate all the blessings they may wish 
for in vain. All that may be left to the 
consciousness of the blind. What we mean 
is, that we do not see the kindness of being 
silent to a lame person about the view 
from a mountain top, or to a deaf person 
about the echoes at Killarney, or to a blind 
person about a sunrise at sea, or a sunset 
among the mountains. If the blind person 
ever saw sunsets, he will be eager to have 
the impression revived by descriptions. We 
know one who gets read to him all the 
critiques upon the picture galleries from the 
newspapers; as we know a person become 
deaf, who once was musical, who reads with 
vast pleasure all accounts of new oratorios, 
and London concerts. If the blind have 
never seen, they ought to know as much as 
they can of what interests other people. 
Really, one might as well caution young 
people against dancing in the presence of the 
old. For that matter, we might as well 
put our finger in our eye, when asailor or 
traveller tells us of the beauties of Batavia, 
or the glories of the Himalayas. How many 
of us will see those beauties and glories? 
The less chance there is of our going to see them, 
the more important it is that we should learn 
from those who can describe them to us. A 
bedridden old lady likes to hear, when her 
daughter comes in from her walk, about the 
dew on the hedges, and the purple light upon 
the hill: and we ought to take for granted 
that the stricken blind will enjoy the rousing 
of old visual memories, as we all enjoy reviv- 
ing the stories of our youth. The fact is, 
it is now too late to prevent this happy 
process of participation. The blind can now 
read—a good many of them—and all will, 
by and by; and when our literature is 
opened to them, none shall say them nay, 
as to any matter that is contained in books. 
Their nice sense of touch, which used to be 
little more than an empty marvel to us, we 
have now learned to make use of in unbarring 
the doors which shut them out from litera- 
ture. We now print books for them, in a 
type which they feel, instead of see; an 
embossed type which they learn to run over 
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with their fingers with great readiness. We 
know a rich lady who spends many of her 
lonely hours in reading in this way ; and we 
know a poor old washerwoman become blind, 
who has got over the difficulty of the 
thickened skin of her finger, and, with eyes 
upraised, sits enjoying the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress during the time that her family are 
out at work. In our blind schools, ‘the 
children read in classes, as quickly as, and 
far more intelligibly than, pupils in most 
schools : where the custom is to poke over the 
book, and stop the harsh voice between 
every two words. A monthly Magazine for 
the Blind has been recently —— by 
Chapman and Hall, which will be a daily 
blessing to finger-readers. In Saunderson’s 
time, who would have listened to a prophecy 
that the blind would be educated donah like 
other people; that the girls would sew and 
dress their hair as nicely as anybody else,— 
and that there would be other Saundersons, 
| men learned in mathematics and classics ; that 
all would read and write to amuse their leisure; 
read books in a raised type, and write on desks 
so made that they can scribble private letters 
in all privacy, and fold, and fasten them 
without help? Yet allthis we nowsee done ; 
and who shall say how much more ameliora- 
| tion may grow out of it ? 

‘his embossed printing is tried on various 
planus, each of which has some merit of its 
|| own: but we feel no doubt about sticking to 
the ordinary alphabet.* We have no doubt 
that several changes would be desirable if 
we now had to introduce the whole art of 
| printing ; but, as it is only printing for the 

blind that has to be practised, we think that 
| no advantage can compensate for the hard- 
| ship to the recently blind of losing their 
accustomed alphabet, or for the difficulty of 
| preparing good literature for the use of the 
blind, instead of sending our ordinary books 
direct to press. We look about us and see— 
| first, tens of thousands of blind persons who 
want to read—next, a whole literature 
| of noble books, which it would illumine the 
| life of the blind to read—then, a print- 
ing-press, and its types ready to bring the 
| other two together; and we say, Do not 
| stand speculating, and inventing, and devis- 
| ing, and keeping all that multitude waiting. 
| Give them what you have ready for them 
| now, and see about improvements after- 
wards, 

The press is Mr. John Edward Taylor’s, 
at 10, Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London. And either he or his friend, 
the Reverend William Taylor, 73, Oxford 
Terrace, Hyde Park, London, will give any 
information about this new magazine, or re- 
ceive any subscribers’ names. ‘The monthly 
numbers are only sixpence each. Six shil- 
lings a year will give that great pleasure 
and benefit to some who said, when the films 


* Sce vol, vii. p, 421,—“ Books for the Blind.” 
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were gathering over their eyes, and when 
no straining of their sight would avail any 
longer, that they should never read again. 
How pleasant to ask them now whether that 
was not a little mistake of theirs ! 


DOING BUSINESS IN FRANCE, 


Tuey order this matter better in France, 
says Sterne, at the commencement of his 
Sentimental Journey; but, as he does not 
state what the matter is to which he adverts, 
we are left to imagine any one of a thousand 
matters, according to the amount and degree 
of our faith in French excellence. A little 
experience of travel in France has satisfied 
me—who am not of the sentimental class 
—that in holding up this unknown quality 
for emulation, Sterne could not have meant 
to eulogise the way in which business (as we 
understand the word on this side of the water) 
is carried on in many parts of that vivacious 
country. 

The passport question — that constant 
source of irritation to the wandering Briton— 
is too familiar to a Frenchman to cause him 
much concern, although he sometimes likes to 
make a difficulty. I remember a case in point. 

Some twenty years ayo, a beautiful girl 
landed at Boulogne from England, surrounded 
by all the éclat which attaches to a prima- 
donna’s successful first season. The formularies 
of examination werenotso briefthen as we now 
thankfully acknowledge them to be. When 
Mademoiselle Bellarosa presented herself 
with her dame de compagnie, to undergo the 
ordeal, the young Custom-house clerk gazed 
more intently upon her than was usual 
with him in passing travellers along. It 
might have been her fame or it might have 
been her beauty, undimmed by the sea- 
sorrow of a rough passage ; or, perhaps it was 
her fame and beauty combined. He limi- 
ted himself, however, to the formal ques- 
tions, and Mademoiselle Bellarosa, glad to 
be dismissed, sought her hotel. The next 
morning she was anxious to set out for Paris; 
but, it was found that the provisional pass- 
port usually given in exchange, until the 
original was returned at the central office 
in the capital was not forthcoming. The com- 
missionaire of the hotel had charged for it in 
his bill—it was Ais way of doing business— 
before he received it ; he could not tell why 
the passport had not been delivered ; there 
must be some little mistake ; “ I will arrange 
you that,” were his own (English) words, 
“before you can think twice upon him ;” 
and he really departed with the intention 
of fulfilling his promise. But in half an hour 
he returned with a perplexed—and, if he 
hadn’t been a Frenchman and a commis- 
sionaire, I should have said, a downcast—air, 
without the required document. “ It must,” 
he observed (in English, which language, as 
the lady was Italian, he appeared to prefer 
in communication with her), “it must that 
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Miss have the goodness to render herself to the 


” 


office even of passports to retire her own ; 
which meant that a personal attendance 
was necessary. 

I have known some who—but, without in- 
stituting disadvantageous companions, I shall 
merely remark that Mademoiselle Bellarosa 
behaved admirably, and walked with her 
dame de compagnie and the commis- 
sionaire to the bureau. The individual who 
presided there was magnificently attired — 
perhaps for the occasion. Without describ- 
ing his toilette, it may be enough to say 
that he had on a pair of very tight-fitting 
white kid gloves, so closely buttoned at the 
wrists, that how he managed to write in them 
seemed a miracle. It was he who had 
officiated at the Custom-house, and had 
taken down the address of Mademoiselle 
Bellarosx. He was profuse in expres- 
sions of courtesy and regret. It desolated him 
to be compelled to demand the presence of so 
charming a person, but the rigour of the 
law (he was telling stories all the time) left 
him no alternative. A million times would 
he have preferred to die under the most 
fearful tortures rather than—of his own free 
will—have caused the slightest inconvenience 
to Mademoiselle; but a Frenchman’s duty to 
his country was paramount over every other 
consideration. His duties did not, however, 
appear to be very pressing; for, he imme- 
diately opened a conversation which, from 
the variety of its topics, and the energy 
bestowed on them, would have occupied 
until the hour for shutting up the office, 
if Mademoiselle Bellarosa had not brought 
him to the point by asking for her passport. 
Recalled to this frail world, the magnificent 
young clerk dipped his pen in the ink and 
proceeded to put a series of official questions, 
making pretence the while of writing 
down the answers ; which, if they had been 
literally entered, would not have occupied 
him two minutes had he not frequently left 
off to look at Mademoiselle. The lady’s 

tience was at last exhausted, and she urged 
1im, rather angrily, to make an end of 
his task. Like everything else, therefore, 
it was brought to a close, Mademoiselle 
signed it, and, tendering the accustomed fee, 
demanded her passport. 

“Such a thing had never been heard of! 
The bare thought of it was enough to drive 
him to distraction! To treat Mademoiselle, 
a person so distinguished, so——” Here he 
checked himself. “No, he would rather die 
a thousand deaths (the old story) than not 
himself carry the passport to the lady’s hotel 
the moment the office was closed.” 

“ But,” exclaimed Mademoiselle Bellarosa, 
in a state of mind divided between vexation 
and amusement, “I want immediately to 
leave Boulogne. The horses are already in 
the carriage; I wait for nothing but my 
passport.” 

* it is not yet stamped, mademoiselle,” re- 
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turned her official persecutor, driven to his 
last resource ; “that formality accomplished 
at another bureau, 1 hasten to deposit the 
pre at your feet.” There was nothing to 

done. Mademoiselle Bellarosa cast an 
angry glance at. the infatuated young clerk, 
and left the place. When she was gone, 
he (as he afterwards mentioned to a 
friend) seized the pen with which she had 
signed her name, and kissed it “a thousand 
million times.” Then he got the document 
stamped, and sought Mademoiselle Bellarosa 
at her hotel. I must make short work of 
a scene which was much longer in acting 
than was agreeable to one of the parities, 
Undismayed by the presence of the dame 
de compagnie, the young clerk threw himself 
on his knees before Mademoiselle Bella- 
rasa, and poured forth a passionate de- 
claration of love! Suddenly a commis- 
saire de police, whom some inkling of the 
affair had reached, entered the apartment. 
“Madame,” said the commissary with a low 
bow, taking possession at the same time of 
the clerk and the troublesome passport, 
and handing her the latter, “I wish you 
a pleasant journey, and have the honour 
to salute you. Venez donc, gr-r-r-redin!!!” 
You would hardly think it possible even 
for a commissary of police to have had such 
different tones in his voice. 

The paper obtained with so much difficulty 
was subsequently examined, to see if it were 
perfectly regular. To her infinite surprise, 
instead of the usual description—hair, teeth, 
eyes, height, &. — Mademoiselle Bellarosa 
read the following words: “ C’est une ange !” 

It must be acknowledged that, when the 
time came for exchanging the paper in Paris, 
she gave up her provisional passport with 
regret. 

Generous to a fault, and confiding, too, 
beyond measure, the French are often un- 
necessarily suspicious. The thorough-going 
swindler—such a one as lately closed, at the 
Conciergerie, a career of some five and twenty 
years’ fraud after using up half the names in 
the English peerage—has only to call himself 
Milord, order anything, pay for nothing, put 
on a bold front, and all the world (in France) 
are at his feet; but the timid traveller, 
whose honesty is his misfortune, finds it diffi- 
cult sometimes, with money in his pocket, to 
obtain credit for a breakfast. 

An Englishman generally supposes that a 
Bank of England note will frank him to its 
full amount wherever he goes; but it has 
happened to me on several occasions to dis- 
cover the fallacy of this notion; for 
instance, at Vire, that charming little town 
in the heart of the Roman bocage so famous 
for its poets, the chief among whom, Olivier 
Basselin, originated the songs called Vaux- 
de-Vire, which were afterwards altered inte 
Vaux-de-Ville, and finally gave their name to 
the popular Vaudeville of the French stage. 
But however poetically inclined, the prosaic 
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but not unpleasant fact of having dined well 
at the table-d’héte of the Moulin Rouge, the 
principal inn at that time at Vire, recalled 
me to one of the consequences of dining at 
my own expense— the necessity of settling 
the small bill, I was informed of the 
amount by a very pretty waitress, who 
wore a cap like a gigantic extinguisher. 
“Very well,” I observed, “but I have no 
French money. You 1oust change this,” 
and, as I spoke, I took a ten-pound note 
out of my pocket-book, and poured out 
another glass of the very excellent Bordeaux 
with which I had been rewarding my morn- 
ing’s exertions. “ What is it, monsieur?” said 
the girl. “Itis English money,” I replied ; “I 
wish to have it changed.” The fair Norman 
took the tissue paper between her finger and 
thumb as if it had been a spider’s web, with 
the spider in the centre, looked at me for a 
moment with a smile, and then took it to the 
bureau of the mistress of the establishment, 
at the farther extremity of the dining-room. 
What she said I could not hear ; but I saw by 
her gestures, to which those of her mistress 
corresponded with telegraphic accuracy, that 
the appearance of a ten-pound note at that 
bar was a novelty. The landlady called 
her husband by the name of Jules. Jules 
came from a corner of the room where he 
had just sat down to a bout of dominoes 


(and cider) with a friend. A consultation | 


took place,—I was frequently referred to, by 


signs, both by wife and waitress. Jules shook | 


his head, looked serious, and summoned his 
friend. Another consultation, more serious 
looks, more gestures, more shaking of heads : 


decipher. At length the conelave appeared 
to have arrived at a decision. They advanced 


in a body to where I was sitting, sustaining | 


myself (which was not unnecessary) with my 
Bordeaux. Monsieur Jules, the host, was the 
spokesman, though there was a chorus of 
four voices at the end of each remark he 
made. He addressed me with all the courtesy 
of manner for which the Normans are dis- 
tinguished, regretting extremely the fact of 
his being under the unfortunate necessity of 
informing me that the piece of paper which 
T had done him the honour to send to his 
wife was utterly worthless. I did not at first 
apprehend the true condition of affairs, but 
imagined that he fancied the note a forged 
one. “Suppose,” I thought,—* but no, I had 
it from a London banker—I know it’s a good 
one;” and I told him so. Still smiling, 
Monsieur Jules replied that he doubted not 
it was good—for some purpose or other— 
but that he could not do it the honour of 
calling it money ; in short, that it was, as he 
had already permitted himself to observe, to 
him, useless. I now saw the whole bearing of 
the case ; my ten-pound note was, simply, not 
negotiable. “Was there no money-changer 
in Vire, the same as in all other French 
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|towns?” A shrug of the shoulders all round 


was the reply. “What was I to do?” I 
asked, as the circle closed me in, and I faced 
them, with my back to the table, unable to 
fly, and not at.all disposed to fight. A second 
shrug, succeeded by the remark from Madame 
Volpecq, the hostess, that “probably Mon- 
sieur knew somebody in Vire who would 
satisfy her claim ;” as to anybody changing 
the note, that seemed! never to enter into her 
caleulation. “No. I was a perfect stranger. 
Had only arrived that morning.” Might Mon- 
sieur J ee ask in what way I was travelling ? 
A hired carriage. Then the driver could 
testify something respecting me. Did I 
oppose myself to his being sent for? On 
the contrary, I was only too glad. The 


/man came, and in a few words relieved 


my anxiety: he had twenty francs, which 
were quite at my service. I gladly borrowed 
them, settled with Madame Volpecq (who 
then restored my ten-pound note), ordered 
the horse to be put-to, and a quarter of an 
hour afterwards took leave of Vire, making 
a mental memorandum never to go there 
again unprovided with the coin ‘of the 
realm. 

I could speak of other places in France, 
more in the common route of travellers, where 
I have known similar doubts to prevail as to 
the solvency or respectability of the Bank of 
England, chiefly arising from the circumstance 
of the existence of “the olddady in Thread- 
needle Street” being entirely unknown. But 
what surprised me more than the refusal to 
discount paper, which might or might not 


j have been of value, was what befel me on 
the bank-note passing from hand to hand | 
meanwhile, a hieroglyphic which none could | 


another occasion, at Saint Lo, also in the 
province of Normandy. It was the ordinary 
predicament, want of change, to obtain which, 
[I went to the shop of a certain Monsieur 
Babou, who announced himself to the public 
as a jeweller and goldsmith ; and, moreover, 
a dealer in specie, so that it appeared to 
me if one thoroughly cognisant of metallic 
values were wanted in Normandy, Babou 
would probably have been the individual 
selected. The shop-window did not make 
much show—a silver crucifix, a coffee-pot on 
an ebony pedestal, under a glass shade, and 
half a dozen very sharp-pointed tea-spoons, 
appeared to comprise the whole of the stock 
paraded for public admiration ; but there was 
the announcement that specie met with 
every polite attention within, and that was 
sufficient for me. Accordingly I entered. 
Behind a counter, on which was a case not 
over full of ornaments, such as ear-rings, 
hearts, and crosses made of much attenuated 
gold, sat a young lady of about sixteen years 
of age, with her head dressed & la Chinoise, 
and a small curled lock (the “ accroche- 
ceeur”) gummed close to each cheek, which 
performed, amidst other duties, the office of 
a feminine whisker. I inquired if the shop 
were not a Money-changer’s, to which the 
young lady, who was a demoiselle of the 
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house of Babou, replied in the affirmative, 
and begged me to give myself the trouble of 
being seated. I obeyed her wish, and placing 
myself on a somewhat lofty stool, with a very 
shiny surface, took out my purse, and placed 
a few sovereigns on the counter. “Ah, you 
desire to change some gold!” said Made- 
moiselle Babou. “ Wait.” I waited, and 
with some effort, she drew from beneath the 
counter an enormous folio, which she opened 
wide upon the glass case, at the imminent 
risk, as I thought, of grinding it to powder. 
She then began carefully to turn over the 
leaves, and from the number of plates— 
all of them representing similar objects—I 
judged that it was a work on coins, and served 
the purpose of a Numismatic Cambist. 

“Business,” I said, to myself, while the 
young lady poured over the huge tome— 
“ business can’t be very brisk at Saint Lo, if 
this is the way they set about it.” Presently 
there swas a pause; a smile dimpled the 
pretty cheek of Mademoiselle Babou, she 
extended her taper fingers, and taking up 
one of the sovereigns placed it on the page, 
side by side with one of the engravings. “I 
see,” she said, with an air of supreme satis- 
faction, “those are guineas!” I rectified the 
mistake by remarking that the coins to which 
she referred were sovereigns, bearing the 
effigies of George, of William, and of Victoria. 
She examined them more closely. It was true. 
The obverse bore some resemblance to her 
engraving, but the other side was very differ- 
ent. Moreover, the “ milling” puzzled her. 
“T should not be wurpiiecd,” she said, “ if 
this were gold”—I assured her it was—* but 
I am not in a position to say how much it is 
worth.” I explained the actual amount in 
frances. “It is possible,” was her reply, “but 
see, sir, I am all alone to-day ; my papa, who 
understands perfectly all these things, is gone 
to visit my aunt to arrange some family 
affairs. The house of my aunt is two leagues 
distant, and papa, who dines there, will not 
return until late in the evening. Still, if 
Monsieur desires, and will confide to me one 
of these guineas (she could not get out of that 
track) I will send the servant with it to my 
papa, who will instantly know its exact value, 
and, when once I am informed on the subject, 
I can, without difficulty, calculate how much 
the whole of this comes to!” I answered 
that the arrangement which Mademoiselle 
Babou proposed was excellent in all respects 
except one: that her messenger could not 
reasonably be expected to return in less than 
five hours, and I was obliged to leave Saint 
Lo by the diligence for Caen in about ten 
minutes. Mademoiselle Babou was very 
sorry; did I desire any other thing? her 
papa had recently invented a very ingenious 
mécanique for catching flies, which had been 
patented by the Government ; he made them 
of silver-gilt as well as pure silver, and if 
Monsieur would like——” 





I was obliged to cut short the proposition | is published alsoiu Monthly Parts and in Half-yearly Volumes. 
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that was about to follow, by pleading my 
immediate departure, and bowing to Made- 
moiselle Babou, I left her to study numisma- 
tics, or catch flies, whichever she preferred, 
while I went to the diligence office, where my 
sovereigns were converted into five-franc 
pieces without a syllable. 

This is the opposite phase of French cha- 
racter : implicit belief in the pecuniosity of 
any Englishman who chooses to aver it. At 
Bordeaux once, on High Change, I ten- 
dered a bank note for twenty pounds to 
an old lady who sat before a small table 
covered with piles of silver and gold. With- 
out looking at it, she asked me what was the 
amount ; and, on my assurance, gave me the 
value in French money with the additional 
premium. I could not help saying that if 
she gave herself no more trouble with 
others than she did with me, she ran 
the risk of being cheated. Her reply was 
an indescribable grimace, and then fol- 
lowed the admission that she had been 
“done” once to the tune of three or four 
thousand frances. But it did not seem to 
have made her a whit more cautious. In 
Paris, too, amongst people who are so eter- 
nally on the qui vive, every one knows the 
facility with which notes are changed, but 
then, it may be said, that the quick eyes 
of the changers can detect a forgery as 
rapidly as a banker’s clerk. That is true 
enough, but all their skill cannot enable them 
to tell at sight whether the note presented 
be your own, or stolen property ; it may have 
been advertised in the Times of the day 
before, or it may not; the chances, at any 
rate, are in favour of the offerer, and against 
the money-changer ; but he is content; a 
certain profit attaches to the exchange, and 
he tosses the note into the window, while he 
methodically piles up the five-franc pieces, or 
hands the rouleau. 

But supposing you have neither gold, nor 
bank notes; only a credit. In Paris this 
makes no difference, but there are some capi- 
tals I wot of where you may present the 
best letter of credit in the world, and get for 
answer—what? That which I received at 
a certain city, where I was informed that 
nothing could be done that day because the 
principal had gone to the mountains for a 
day’s hunting! 
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